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MORE ‘FAIR SHARE’* CAMPAIGNS 
COMPLETED IN DECEMBER 1957 


Objective Obtained 


Boulder, Colorado Sacred Heart of Jesus $ 150,000 $198,260** 
Church 
Colorado Springs, Pauline Chapel $ 135,000 $147,189** 
Colorado 
Dannemora, New St. Joseph’s Church $ 100,000 $141,274** 
York 
Excelsior, Minnesota St. John the Baptist $ 160,000 $204,352 
Church 
Midland, Texas St. Ann’s Church $ 275,000 $460,000 


City of Quincy, Illinois Christian Brothers New $ 800,000 $1,126,815 
High School 


San Antonio, Texas St. Cecilia’s Church $ 150,000 $225,267** 
Security Village, Col- Holy Family Church $ 50,000 $ 67,236 
orado 
City of Tulsa, Okla- New Catholic Central $1,100,000 
homa High School $1,200,085 ** 


**Second ‘Fair Share’ Campaign 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


15 West Tenth Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 





SHARE™ 
! ram-sasere course ion as 
seeernt|J 






Telephone: Victor 2-6292 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





















Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. 






Msgr. George M. Dennerle 


AVIS oe, 
Msgr. Leon A. McNeill 





Short-Staffed In Your 


Religion Classes? 


Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. 


These 3 Priest-Catechists Will “‘Help Out” Every Week! 


Thousands of pastors are getting extra help 
in their religion classes every week; they 
are using the Confraternity editions of the 
MESSENGERS as pupil texts. Edited by priest- 
catechists with years of teaching and pas- 
toral experience, these weekly texts are a big 
help for teachers... have an added appeal 
for pupils. 


Catechists like teaching with the Confra- 
ternity MEssENGERS. They can plan a full 
year’s program in advance, and they get 
helpful teaching suggestions from the 
monthly study guides. Pupils are more at- 
tentive, too, because they enjoy reading their 
own weeklies. And — because the Confra- 
ternity MEssENGERS are graded — pupils 
understand what they read. 


Have these priest-catechists “help out” 
in your classes every week by ordering the 
Confraternity MessENGERS. The cost is low 
—even for small classes. Write today for 
rates and samples. 


Monsignor George M. Dennerle edits the Con- 
fraternity Edition of the Junior CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER (grades 3 to 6). A former Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine director in the 
diocese of Cleveland, Monsignor Dennerle is 
also author of the widely used Welcome Jesus 
and other books. The theme of study this year 
is the Creed, based on the questions and answers 
in the Revised Baltimore Catechism No. 1. 


Monsignor Leon A. McNeill, a former Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine director in the dio- 
cese of Wichita and author of many catechetical 
works, edits the Confraternity edition of the 
Younc CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 6 to 9). 
This year’s theme is the Creed, based on the 
questions and answers of the Revised Baltimore 
Catechisnr No. 2. A special feature this year is 
a course on the Mass by Father Leo Trese. 


Father Aloysius J. Heeg, $.J., edits the Confra- 
ternity edition, Our LirrLe MESSENGER ( grades 
2 and 3). A nationally recognized authority on 
catechetical methods, he is the author of such 
books as Jesus and I and the Illustrated Cate- 
chism. This year, for the first time, this edition 
of Our LitrLeE MESSENGER is in four colors — 
making it all the more appealing to children, 
all the more effective as a teaching tool. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 west FirtH STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 


at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
$6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 


Additional entry at Easton, Pa. 





Tue Homietic aNp Pastors, Review (Monthly), LVIII, No. 4 (January, 1958). Copyright 1958 by Joseph F. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, October 





13, 1917, at the Post Office 
Subscriptions to the U. S. 











Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 








dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or mere? or 
Semi-Jesuit emi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock ... $32.50 
Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 












































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 

B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 40 in. 15¥\ in. 32 in. 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
58 in. 40 in. 15\4 in. 32 in. 
58 in 42 in. 16 in. 324 in 
58 in 44 in. 16)4 in 324 in 
58 in 46 in. 17) in 324 in 
60 in 38 in. 15 in 33) in 
60 in 40 in. 154 in 33 in 
60 in 42 in 16 in 33 in 
60 in 44 in 1614 in 33 in. 
coin gin, 17 in” 332 im | aA Roman Siyte a AB Soin Sip 
62in. 42in. 16410. 34 ia. a $— yng yp a  — yay 5 








Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 

Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 .¢ $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. nw 8.50 86 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. —S 9.00 &2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. SS 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48in. ¢8 9.75 22 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50in. 322 10.75 58 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 82 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. — 11.50 £25 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56in. 8 12.00 ©< 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 &2 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 SB 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
Pe See eee $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ..... . $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... . $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


Joe’ Route g2 HANSEN [3] D. B- HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 














Necdlecraft VESTMENTS g 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
ge ae 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
3? eee 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
Geteie Came ... 2.000005 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


Wi 
MW 


y 


Kiouse o HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Romee Come ........ «0.0.5 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gaetite Cae o.0...0600 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 

Unlined __ Lined 


Roman Chasuble -.- - - $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope a da are 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics. - - - - 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ----.- 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble . - - - - - 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope Pre er 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


Telephone 





D. B. HANSEN & 


FRanklin 






















(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of pos metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 












WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





Jee Kou of. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. 

design, per yard............ GOGH cc occccesesece seeeeeeeees $21.00 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 





ered medium weight linen, Cross “°° ccc ct $16. 50 
design, per yard... ......+2 $5.3) (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes...... $14. 00 
sign, per yard.............. $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
REEL OTS $4./5 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
wey hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
PRR ee rye: $3.25 Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) FI F2* F3** 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, p om" $2.80 $3.00 $ 
Ce Rt LAS ey. $3.00 Comea rein 1.20 1.35 1.75) 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and purificator ....  .85 95 1.20 
front. One inch hem on back. eign rae 1.30 1.50 1.70 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 95 ~=1.20 
linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Fi Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
No. F601 Surplice to —, cs **F3 Hemstitched With Lace 
sie cpidpuanest ata asta Ve cia ee 4.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight poy me po ro _ wae 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy im FO* Light whe ng ie —t 
Filet Lace at bottom and wor No. Fe*s Medium weight, yd. fe ae 1.47 
ee ee ee eee ee ‘ o. F4 eavy weight, yd. ..... 1. 
. No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 
che as above, wie Taas . we — — _ and — 
Ae PO i " | Pri 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to ~—— 2. Albs oe ‘Qeapliem. eateries 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
SEA GS cn cnvsvbarcvan $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
stp wei Rade. eka oie oi ene $13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
i $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
ccieipeb hades edae see kaen $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... : 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ~—*‘Felephone 
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(JomMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Steady Dating among Teen-agers 


EDITOR: 

With intense interest I read Father 
Connors’ thought-provoking Novem- 
ber article on teen-agers “going steady.” 
I beg to submit a few comments. 

Father Connors makes two striking 
observations: 1) He doubts that 
steady dating normally turns into a 
proximate occasion of grave sin. 2) 
He believes that high-school students 
have “the right to form an exclusive 
association” (italics mine) so that if 
the school, or even the Bishop, attempts 
to forbid such associations in high 
school, it is not “a proper use of au- 
thority.” 

As to the first point, Father Connors 
differs from the common, probably 
morally unanimous teaching of moral 
theologians, and the official teaching of 
not a few Bishops, that steady dating 
does tend as a rule to turn into a 
proximate occasion. Fr. Connors is 
unable to define steady dating. The 
eminent moralist, Father Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., defines it well as 
frequent, exclusive company-keeping, 
combined with affection. Now such an 
association, not just by the will of 
the parties, but by its very nature, is 
designed to lead ultimately to the com- 
plete union of marriage. It is merely 
normal and part of God’s plan—that 
the sexes attract each other. Frequent, 
exclusive, affectionate association can- 
not help but develop an ever growing 
temptation in the course of time. As 
His Excellency, Bishop Mussio, stated: 
“The steady dater who has no inten- 
tion to marry within a reasonable time 


is truly a torch-bearer walking 
right into the gasoline-soaked tinder 
box of human passion.” The normal 
person cannot expect to engage in it 
over a long period without great danger 
of a conflagration. Of course, some 
may escape the danger, but the danger 
is great and, as such, requires a great 
excusing cause. The only sufficient 
cause is the reasonable proximity of 
marriage. But most high-school stu- 
dents are not in such a position, nor, 
de facto, do most of them really intend 
to marry for a long time. 

Father Connors adds that a couple, 
even though they are not in a position 
to marry, if they have not sinned 
against purity, have no grave obliga- 
tion to avoid steady dating. But they 
do have an obligation under venial sin. 
For we have here a peculiar kind of 
remote occasion, as well as a cause of 
scandal. Now we do not have even a 
small obligation to avoid most remote 
occasions, but most remote occasions 
are only occasions, not beginnings, 
since they do not tend almost inevi- 
tably, by their very nature, to grow 
into a great danger. But the affection 
of steady daters, at least in normal 
‘ases, will, in time, reach the point of 
great danger. Further, in regard to 
scandal, each steady couple contributes 
to the permanence of an institution 
which creates an honest difficulty for 
those who want to avoid steady dating, 
both because of social pressure to con- 
form and because the “supply of dates” 
is mostly taken up in steady combina- 
tions. Hence, just as the right of 
private property is restricted by social 
considerations, so any possible right 
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the Schulmerich 





THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Automatic 
Clock Control 


of all liturgical bells 
with 
Schulmerich 
instruments 


A The Angelus 


A Sunday Mass Calls 
A Weekday Mass Calls 


Moll Mela-mtoltlslol-tomeltliolulohilaelib Madil-in 
you set the seven-day clock of a 
Schulmerich bell instrument. In addition, 
available for 


manual operation is 


funeral tolls and other unscheduled 


requirements. 


Inspiring tone Whatever the size of 
instrument that fits 
oltia ollie llale Relate Mm ol'lole (| MR cel moll 
bell to sixty-one bells... you can be 
sure of traditional bell tones of sur- 
passing beauty. Write for further in- 
formation on these outstanding instru- 
ments, now operating in such eminent 
institutions as the Holy Name Cathedral 
in Chicago, Cathedral of The Most 
Blessed Sacrament in Detroit, Loyola 
University, St. Louis Cathedral at 
St. Louis, Catholic University of America 
and Rome's North American College. 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
Q18 Carillon Hill Sellersville, Pa. 











of steady daters is affected by the spir- 
itual needs of others. 

As to the second point, the case is 
by speaking of legislative 
Of course, 


confused 
power in the strict sense. 
schools lack it; yet, schools are part of 
the means by which the Church carries 
out what Pope Pius XI in his encyeli- 
cal on education calls the preéminent 
right of the Church to educate. The 
Pope further insisted that the great 
goal of education is preparation for 
eternity. Hence a school has a strict 
right to exclude those whose character- 
istics are harmful to the very purpose 
for which the school exists. But steady 
dating is a danger to morals in those 
who practice it and, in addition, exerts 
the double pressure, already mentioned, 
on others to do the same. A school 
could not exclude all boys with red 
hair and/or black skin. But it can 
exclude those who are a detriment to 
the moral education which it is obliged 
to give, much as it can exclude a stu- 
dent with a merely physical contagious 
disease. 

Finally, schools enjoy also an au- 
thority implicitly delegated by the par- 
ents, in whom Fr. Connors does admit 
This is 
Hence, 


the right to regulate dating. 
a matter of the common good. 
if an individua] parent were expressly 
to revoke such delegation, the school 
would have the right, for the common 
good, to refuse to accept their child. 
GIRLS’ ACADEMY CHAPLAIN 


Right-to-W ork Debate: 
Father Toner to Father Coogan 
EpiTor: 

Father Coogan’s comments (Novem- 
ber, pp. 126-136) on my October article 
on Right-to-Work laws convince me 
that my poverty of expression is produc- 
tive of many misunderstandings. In 
effect, Fr. Coogan seems to suggest that 
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ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
7 gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit, and Wain- 
it scoting throughout the Santuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
13 Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic 
- N. J., under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 
v 
)| 
- OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 

. * . 
ad tud DISPOSAL WITHOUT 

N “Bernar tnt S tod OBLIGATION. FOR 


William Doig Aen Oe 


a 230 WEST 13th STREET 
' . NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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Robes for 


Confirmation 











MOORE Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family, by removing need for 
new clothing. Since all appear appro- 
priately alike, no youngster ‘out-fashions”’ 
another. No family feels embarrassed. 


White, flowing Robes with Scarlet collars 
and beanies for girls. Scarlet Robes and 
ties for boys. Everything included in 
modest rental rates. 


MOORE Rental Service is quick, efficient 
and available on short notice. Write for 
all details and Catalog CC22. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym Suits for Girls, and 
Graduation Caps and Gowns. 
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my thesis cannot be true since the 
“NCWC, more than two hundred alert 
bishops and our many distinguished and 
zealous moralists” have not condemned 
the manifest evils that I see in RTW 
laws, 

This “non-condemnation” is due, I 
believe to the “infancy of the evil”— 
first State RTW law was born in Florida 
in 1944—and we know Rome moves 
slowly. It is appropriate, however, to 
note that there is condemnation. 1) 
More than sixteen archbishops and bish- 
ops have publicly condemned RTW 
laws. 2) No archbishop or bishop has 
publicly approved RTW laws. 3) The 
Catholic Theological Society of America 
officially discussed the morality of RTW 
laws for the first time at its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, June 26, 1957. 
Its speaker, Very Rev. Francis W. 
Carney, 8.T.D., with no contradiction 
from the “many distinguished and zeal- 
ous moralists,” held that there is a 
“duty to belong to the union for all 
workers during employment” under a 
collective-bargaining contract. Fur- 
thermore, he condemned, without quib- 
ble or qualification, the RTW laws as 
“Immoral’ from the standpoint of (1) 
objective, (2) intention, and (3) cir- 
cumstances of the laws.” 

Fr. Coogan distorts my statements 
by cropped quotation when he says: “A 
rather typical example of what seems 
his slant toward unionist cause is found 
in his declaration of the general obliga- 
tion of the workman to join a labor 
union. He begins by saying, ‘This 
general duty and obligation of the 
workers to 1) form and join a union of 
their craft, trade or industry, declared 
by Pope Pius XII and held by some 
bishops and theologians, strengthens 
and fortifies my thesis . . .” (and here 
Father Coogan cropped my statement 
which continues—“of the specifie duty 
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insurance elsewhere when you are entitled to 
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tial savings at Ministers Life and Casualty 
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The Burglar- 
proof Taberna- 
ele is strongly 
recommended by the 
Holy See. 
(Cong. Sacr.: Instr. 
of May 26, 1938, ad 4) 


An existing tabernacles may now be 
equipped with an absolutely foolproof 
burglar alarm! 

ProxAlarm, the result of years of development 
in answer to hundreds of requests by the clergy, 
requires only a simple installation, and sounds 
its warning in the church or rectory. or both, 
any time a person, except during services, comes 
within the proximity of the tabernacle. 


ProxAlarm complies fully with the requirements 
and suggestions of the “Instruction on the Dili- 
gent Custody of the Most Holy Eucharist,”’ 
and at all previewed demonstrations has met 
with overwhelming enthusiasm by the Hier- 
archy, Priests, and Architects. 

Complete Unit: $225 F.O.B. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
(If payment is enclosed with order, $205, 
Freight prepaid) 

Mail coupon for your order, 
or additional information 
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of the free riders to 1) support and 2) 
join the union that has already negoti- 
ated and executed a collective-bargain- 
ing contract where one works” (p. 57). 
I have attempted to make it crystal 
clear that “my personal opinion (is) 
that there is a per se general duty and 
obligation (although per accidens in 
particular circumstances there may be 
no duty or obligation) for all employees 
covered by a legal collective bargaining 
contract under federal law in the United 
States today to ‘(1) support and (2) 
join the union making and executing 

the contract where one works. 
(Furthermore, this specifie duty and 
obligation) is fundamentally different 
and essentially distinguishable from the 
general duty and obligation binding all 
workers to (1) form and (2) join a 
union, even when there is no collective 
bargaining contract where one works” 
(pp. 56-57). 

My thesis is incisively “specific” for 
it deals absolutely and exclusively with 
employees covered by a legal collective 
bargaining contract under which the 
union is legally compelled to spend its 
manpower and money representing and 
defending all the employees whether 
they are union or non-union employees. 

Fr. Coogan says that “. it does 
not seem fair that Senator Taft should 
be cited in opposition to Father Keller’s 
thesis” because Senator Taft’s opposi- 
tion to the RTW amendment to his law 
was “made ten years ago,” that now we 
know more about labor union deficien- 
cies, that Taft’s “opposition was to a 
national RTW law;” and that the 
“Taft-Hartley left to the decision of the 
individual States the question of 
whether or not they wished to ban com- 
pulsory unionism.” 


‘ 


Admitting everyone of the above facts 
does not change the fact nor make it 
“unfair” to state that Senator Taft was 
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opposed to the principle and passage of 
a RTW amendment to his law. Neither 
does it alter the fact that Senator Taft 
lead the Senate of the United States to 
declare by its action that the public 
policy of the United States should be 
against the RTW laws by voting down, 
after full debate, the Ball-Byrd RTW 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Law 
by the decisive vote of 57 to 21. 

When Fr. Coogan tries to assume or 
indicate that the Congress of the United 
States was declaring the public policy 
of the United States to be in favor of 
the RTW laws by saying that “the same 
Congress voted for (Section 14 (b)) the 


provision that each individual State 
should be free to decide the RTW mat- 
ter for itself (and that) the Senate 
voted for this provision by a ‘decisive 
vote’ of 68 to 25; the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a more decisive vote of 
331 to 83. And this over the President’s 
veto,” he is saying something that is far 
less than accurate. The truth of the 
matter is that the Congress of the 
United States never voted for or against 
Section 14 (b) “the provision that each 
individual State should be free to de- 
cide the RTW matter.” The vote of the 
Senate and the House which Fr. Coogan 
quotes was the vote taken in the Senate 











Two paragraphs selected at random 
from THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


“The recent Princeton incident, in which the university closed its 
facilities to an outspoken (and highly learned) Newman Club chap- 
lain, may have at least one happy outcome. It has turned the 
spotlight on the fact that the school has been a trap door through 
which many Catholics have been plunged out of the faith .. . The 
true situation at secular universities has long been apparent for those 
who wished to see, but it has been ignored in even some Catholic 
circles. Outspokenness has been avoided in fear that antagonism of 
education authorities would possibly create worse evils than the prod- 
uct they dispense... .”’ (From ‘“‘Keep Students off Trap-Door Cam- 
puses’’) 


“In a recent issue, Christian Century carried a lengthy article 
calling for an end to the released-time program, the author of the 
article wondering if the program was actually working and expressing 
the fear that Catholics were getting more out of it than any other 
group. In a letter to the New York Herald Tribune about the same 
time, another author questioned the program and its effectiveness. 
These two writers are apparently voicing the ideas and principles 
of the Church-State separation group which constantly exposes 
Catholic “power” in hopes of gaining support in their movements to 

restrict the operations of the Church . 
(From Clips and ( aisle. monthly department) 
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LEAKING WALLS ....a job for 


specialists who know their business 


It is always an ominous sign when you discover a leak on the inside wall of 
your building. Perhaps, if this is your first experience, you turn to the list of 
“‘waterproofers” in your local classified telephone directory to ascertain who does 
this type of work. 


A word of caution: do not select your “waterproofer” at random. Bear in 
mind that practically all wall leaks occur, not in the stone or brick itself, but in the 
mortar joints. Either the old mortar has crumbled or eroded or the masonry was 
not properly laid up in the first place. Heat and cold may also have caused 
cracks through which water finds its way. The trouble can never be corrected 
by merely applying ‘‘coatings’’ to the affected surfaces. 


The only proper corrective technique is to cut away all the faulty mortar and 
repoint the joints with new and lasting bonding cement. This takes time, but it 
is the only restoration method that will prevent an early recurrence of leaks. 
That’s the Newman method—and it has been followed successfully in correcting 
leaks in buildings all over the Atlantic seaboard for more than thirty-five years. 
It costs a little more than temporary coatings, but your first cost will be your last 
cost. 








Our operators are all highly trained restoration specialists—and they are 
equipped with the latest types of pneumatic tools for executing the work properly. 
We shall be glad to have a Newman engineer inspect your building and submit a 
written report with our recommendations. This involves no obligation on your 
part. 


ROCKWELL NEWMAN CO. 
376 Henry St., Orange, N.J. P.O. Box 387—ORange 4-1400 


or 


STANLEY NEWMAN CO. 


(New England associates) 
73 Main St., Cambridge 42, Mass. TRowbridge 6-6610 
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Here is a plan by which parish organiza- 
tions can satisfy their equipment and finan- 
cial needs . . . in amazingly short time. 
HIGH PROFITS, UP TO 50%, make 
financial problems obsolete. Sunshine’s suc- 
cess-proven, dignified fund raising plan is 
now helping other parish organizations 
throughout the country. 


EASY TO SELL! 


Sunshine Everyday Cards are of the highest 
quality in a wide variety of shapes (tall, 
petite and square cards). These luxurious 
nationally adverstised cards sell on sight. 
Your parishioners will be proud to sell 
these cards and each customer will be de- 
lighted with the value received. 


NO CAPITAL NEEDED — 
NO RISK INVOLVED! 


We ship the cards PREPAID on 30 days 
credit. If at the end of 30 days your 
parishioners have not sold all the cards, 
they simply return the unsold ones and are 
credited accordingly. They have nothing 
to risk, no losses to take. 


SEND FOR FUND RAISING PLAN TODAY! 

START YOUR PARISH 

ON THE WAY TO NEEDED EQUIPMENT! 
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SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 

¥ 43 Warwick Street, Springfield 1, Mass. 

(If west of Rockies, write Pasadena 1, Calif.) 
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and House to pass the Taft-Hartley 
Act over the Presidential veto and not a 
special vote on Section 14 (b)—the 
“provision that each individual State 
should be free to decide the RTW mat- 
ter for itself.”” The full debate and de- 
cisive vote against the principle and 
enactment of the RTW amendment to 
the Taft-Hartley Law took place on 
May 9, 1947. It is found in 93 Daily 
Congressional Record, 5087-5091. 

I am accused by Fr. Coogan of “pre- 
scinding from any consideration of the 
notorious abuses of unionism (and of) 
contenting myself with remarking that 
‘institutions should not be curbed 

. because of their abuse by individ- 
uals.’ (Not even when those individuals 
compose the institutions?)” My answer 
to that accusation is to read my article. 

Because “the well-informed Donald 
R. Richberg reminds us that ‘member- 
ship’ applications and oaths to obey 
union laws are required under all union 
shop agreements, and the union is ap- 
parently free to impose as a ‘condition 
of employment’ whatever terms of mem- 
bership are ‘generally applicable,’ ” Fr. 
Coogan doubts my contention that a 
Taft-Hartley union-shop contract does 
not force anyone to join any union. 

Fortunately, there are “better in- 
formed” sources than Donald R. Rich- 
berg—the Courts of the United States. 
When three employees of the Union 
Starch & Refining Company, working 
under a Taft-Hartley union-shop con- 
tract, refused to sign and file an applica- 
tion for membership in the union, go to 
a union meeting to be voted on, and take 
the oath of membership (although they 
were willing and did “tender dues and 
initiation fees,)”’ the NLRB, as far back 
as December 16, 1949 (87 NLRB 779) 
and the Cireuit Court of Appeals (186 
F.(2d) 1008, Feb. 2, 1951) upheld the 
right of the employees to refuse to join 
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removal. One flick and the holder is out — 
quickly and without costly breakage due to 
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the union and to retain their employ- 
ment. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in effect, upheld the 
Circuit Court of Appeals by refusing to 
grant a writ of certiorari (342 U.S. 815, 
Oct. 8, 1951) and affirmatively sustained 
the right of employees working under a 
Taft-Hartley union-shop contract not 
to join the union in the Radio Officers 
(347 U.S. 17, 1954) and Hanson (351 
U.S. 225, 1956) cases. 


Fr. Coogan’s statement that my thesis 
on the morality of the RTW laws is “in 
conflict with the expressed opinions of 
the distinguished moralist, Father 
Francis J. Connell C.SS.R.., is, unless Fr. 
Connell has written such an article since 
I wrote my manuscript in August of 
1957, not wholely accurate. 

Fr. Connell is a very learned, humble 
and prudent theologian. He has never 
written a treatise or thesis on the RTW 


laws because, he humbly admits, “I feel 
that my knowledge of labor conditions 
in this country is very meagre (and 
hence) . . . I myself am not sufficiently 
familiar with all the (industrial) re- 
lations conditions and laws to entitle 
me to favor definitely either side (of the 
RTW controversy)” (Letter to Msgr. 
Hannon, Editor, The Catholic Stand- 
ard, Washington’s Archdiocesan News- 
paper, May 31, 1955. Enclosures sup- 
plied). 

Furthermore, Fr. Connell has never 
written a thesis about the right and 
duties of the “free rider” under a Taft- 
Hartley or State collective bargaining 
contract. These contracts are the sole 
and exclusive area of the RTW laws. 
Those laws deal with the rights of the 
common good, stockholders, manage- 
ment, employees, unions, and prospec- 
tive employees. 

The Catholie Chureh has not “offi- 
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Were it not for mathematics we would probably be 
reading very little today about rockets and man-made 
satellites; and for what we already know about this 
new science, we owe a great debt of gratitude to a 
mathematician of the 15th century. Legend identifies 
Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the universal law of 
gravitation with a falling apple which cracked him on 
the head. That incident contributed nothing to what 
this genius already knew. It did, however, inspire him to find the answers to many 
unanswered questions. From how much greater height than a tree-top would an 
object fall? Was the moon forever falling toward the earth? Were the planets held 
in their courses by outside forces? Were ocean tides caused by some outside force 
such as the moon? 





Newton, while still in his twenties, piled up veritable mountains of intricate mathe- 
matical formulas. He showed the usefulness of the binomial theorum; is credited 
with the invention of differential and integral calculus. His discovery of the law of 
universal gravitation was set forth in his Principia, first published by Halley in 1687. 
He deduced from Kepler’s third law that the force between the earth and the moon 
must be inversely proportional to the square of the distance between them. 


It is reasonable to assume that were Isaac Newton alive today, he would find the 
answers to many of the problems now confronting scientists in this confusing “‘space” 
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cially” decided the RTW controversy. 
When that “official” decision is made, it 
will be made by the Roman Pontiff for 
the whole Church and by the Bishops 
for the faithful intrusted to them. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that the 
RTW controversy comes within the 
teaching authority of the Church which 
Pope Pius XII said embraces “Many 
and serious . . . problems in the social 
field. Whether they be merely social or 
socio-political, they pertain to the moral 
order, are of concern to conscience and 
salvation of men; thus they cannot be 
declared outside the authority and care 
of the Church” (Pope Pius XII, “Teach- 
ing Authority of the Church,” Nov. 2, 
1954; The Catholic Mind, May, 1955, 
p. 316). 


JEROME L. Turner, O.S.B. 
Olympia, Washington 


Right-to-W ork Laws? Yes! 


EDITOR: 

The articles by Rev. Edward A. 
Keller, C.S.C., and Rev. Jerome L. 
Toner, O.S.B. (HPR, October, 1957), 
presenting both sides of the controversy 
relative to the morality of the Right-to- 
Work laws should go far toward clari- 
fying this vital issue. Father Keller 
with his usual directness puts his finger 
on the real crux of the question when he 
states simply that these laws are ex- 
trinsically necessary to protect the con- 
sciences of the workers and their politi- 
cal freedom. He illustrates this by giv- 
ing the background of the issue, the 
progressive political entrenchment of 
the American labor movement to the 
disadvantage of industry and agricul- 
ture since the Railway Labor Act of 
1926, the Wagner Act of 1935 and Sec- 
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Catholics of America. Since 1858 when Father Isaac Hecker founded this first 
society of American missionary priests to win a young America to the Church, the 
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We invite the Clergy and heligious to visit 
us in our new home when next in New 
York. A cordial welcome awaits you at 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. * WA 4-3560 
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tion 14b of the Taft-Hartley Act which, 
after making the worse elements of the 
Wagner Act illegal, declared that noth- 
ing in the Federal Act should be con- 
strued to prevent a State or Territory 
from outlawing compulsory unionism by 
Right-to-Work laws. 

Father Keller’s position and treat- 
ment of it is the articulate expression of 
all who favor personalism over and 
against collectivism in social manage- 
ment and reform. Like rank and file 
workers, he is aware that there is some- 
thing destructive of fundamental human 
rights in the entrenchment of profes- 
sional labor bosses in positions of fi- 
nancial and political power. Senator 
Taft, challenged by these and their 
pseudo-liberal cohorts in the academic 
and journalistic fields, demonstrated the 
likeness of his courageous position with 
that of rank and file workers and 


citizens generally when he took his 
cause to the voters and won by such a 
decisive majority in his last election to 
the Senate. 

Rank and file working men and 
women are not always articulate about 
the problem, but they have an instine- 
tive fear strengthened by the American 
tradition of personal freedom and fair- 
ness which causes them to see that, since 
the Wagner Act took discretion about 
accepting a union away from employers, 
unions were placed in a position of ad- 
vantage that industry at its worst could 
never have claimed over workers in their 
personal and _ political lives. The 
American instinct, like the Catholic doc- 
trine about man, is averse to the center- 
ing of political, moral and economic 
powers in which with 
legal sanction can exercise compulsion. 
They know what some Catholic apolo- 


organizations 
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vists for the labor movement, as it 
exists, seem to have forgotten: the dif- 
ference between what philosophers have 
recognized as perfect and imperfect so- 
cieties. They know that a segment of 
society, so long as we recognize the di- 
vine origin of sovereign government, 
-annot wield authority with force over 
other segments. The evolution of the 
labor movement in the last two and one 
half decades of our history, no matter 
how suavely and confusingly advertised 
as enlightened social reform, seems to 
right-thinking Americans like a mon- 
strous assumption of power by labor 
bosses. 

If it were not for original sin and the 
experiences of history, we could all ac- 
cept the collectivist’s view of the es- 
sential perfectibility of man and trust 
that power will not generally be abused. 
But you cannot tell a real worker that. 
He knows that all the talk about getting 
active in your union and forcing it to 
clean house is just that: talk. He finds 
it hard to comprehend those of his 
Catholic leaders who so blindly accept 
this outmoded but unrealistic optimism, 
when a writer like Budd Schulberg in 
his novel, Waterfront, about life under 
labor rule grasps it so clearly. Assert 
yourself effectively at a union meeting, 
talk reform all you will, but don’t show 
strength, or those in lush positions of 
domination in the unions will take care 
of you in a hurry. 

Common folk and workers, parish 
priests in the care of souls know all this 
from their daily living. It seems a pity 
that so many intellectual uplifters can 
go on under the misconceptions about 
labor being the “underdog,” described 
so well by Donald Richberg when he 
says that “Americans are more ill- 
informed concerning the realities of the 


labor movement than they are in any 
other area of public interest.” Rich- 
berg is right if he means academic and 
professional labor enthusiasts and their 
journalistic mouthpieces who unfortu- 
nately do have the propaganda in their 
control. 

Father Toner follows the school of 
social thought in the Church which as- 
sumes that organization compensates for 
personal moral defection. It dreams of 
a society where betterment has to pro- 
gress by necessity. It fears personalism. 
It is blind to the fact that when persons 
are less than their organizations, they 
have been shorn of their rights to just 
that extent, even though their organiza- 
tion may have the pseudo-sanctified 
title of a labor enion. ~Freedom and 
brotherhood become meaningless pro- 
portionately as organization can be sub- 
stituted for personal choice and personal 
decision. All this our religious labor 
experts who accept social doctrines of 
collectivism under the delusion of being 
progressive and enlightened, fail to see. 
That is why there seems to be so wide 
an area of divergence between them on 
this vital question today. It is pro- 
founder than the varying appraisals of 
the status of unionism today. The dif- 
ference basically is in their differing 
concepts of man. 

You are to be congratulated for fea- 
turing this debate on an issue in which 
every pastor of souls must be interested. 
The presentation was deeper by far than 
the specifies we see in the news today. 

FERDINAND C, FALQUE 
Staples, Minnesota 
Note: We are immensely gratified at the 
large number of splended communications 
commenting on recent articles. On the Right- 
to-Work issue, however, we shall present one 
spokesman for each side in a future issue, then 


we shall drop this particular matter in favor of 
other current. issues. 
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CCS would like to forget, at least for the moment, 
the worries and concern for funds to assist in the 
continuing growth of Holy Mother Church. Instead, 
as we approach this holy and happy season of 
Christmas, we should like to extend our best wishes 
the length and breadth of the nation to our past 
clients, and our many friends and our many future 
friends fora... 


Blessed Christmas 


and a 


Happy New VY ear 
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Princeton vs. Fr. Halton 


By VERY REY. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Convy., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


| the ominous ‘“beep-beep” 
of Sputnik and the raucous cries from 
Little Rock, the closing months of 1957 
heard another and a saner voice. It 
‘ame from the Aquinas Foundation, 
located in a large red brick mansion on 
the corner of Stockton St. and Library 
Place, Princeton, N. J., just off the 
Princeton University campus. 

The voice belongs to Father Hugh 
Halton, O.P., M.A., Ph.D. (Oxford), 
and it has sparked a controversy that 
has ruffed many a temper, many a mind 
and many an ivy leaf. If non-Catholies 
imagine that Catholies (clergy and 
laity) think as alike as peas in a pod, 
they should listen in on a sacerdotal 
téte-a-téte someone pops the 
question: “. .. and what do you think 
of this Fr. Halton business?” 

We don’t know Fr. Halton particu- 
larly well personally; we do know him 
well enough to speak with, and we are 
fairly familiar with his position in the 
controversy. He is an intense person; 
dynamic; fortyish; with a direct and 
Very intelligent and ex- 


when 


open manner. 
ceptionally well-educated, this priest is 
the sort of man who is no shrinking vio- 
let in a crevice when it comes to letting 
it be known where he stands if he feels 
principles are at stake. He's a fighter 
who may grab up either a rapier or a 


broadsword as he believes the occasion 
demands. Time magazine called him 
“witty and articulate.” Whatever he 
is, it’s nice to know that he’s on your 
side. 





Father Aidan Carr has been Associale 
Editor of THe Homitetic AND PASTORAL 
REvIEW since October, 1957. 





The Aquinas Foundation’s headquar- 


ters are a handsome (even elegant) 
Georgian style seventeen-room building 
about 1,500 feet off the edge of Prince- 
ton’s campus. You approach its en- 
trance through a formal garden and you 
may bow to a statue of St. Thomas 
Aquinas as you enter the 180-seat 
chapel. (About 400 of Princeton's 2,900 
students are listed as Catholics. There 
is a local parish in Princeton—St. Paul’s 
—founded in 1864.) Clearly not built 
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for a religious purpose, the house (for- 
merly occupied by Thomas Mann) 
nevertheless serves admirably for the 
Foundation. It cost $60,000. The 
money was begged by Fr. Halton from 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 


BACKGROUND OF 
THE CONTROVERSY 


Fr. Halton was appointed to his pres- 
ent post in 1952. In 1954, he laced out 
at the teachings of Walter T. Stace, a 
professor of philosophy at the univer- 
sity. A bit later the priest charged that 
Princeton’s department of religion is in- 
competent to instruct students in the 
doctrines of the Catholic Faith. He at- 
tacked the patent bigotry of Prof. 
George W. Elderkin. In 1956, when 
perjurer Alger Hiss was invited to ad- 
dress students at the university, Fr. 
Halton protested. He excoriated a book 
called Morals and Medicine, authored 
by Joseph Fletcher (a Protestant minis- 
ter) and used as a text in some religion 
courses. It was published by Princeton 
Press. These accusations, and others 
along the same line, were all made by 
Fr. Halton not only at the Foundation, 
but also in lectures given in several 
other places. 

It was becoming very evident indeed 
that Fr. Halton considered Princeton’s 
air much too contaminated for the 
healthy spiritual and intellectual devel- 
opment of Catholic youth. He wanted 
to do something about purifying it. 
The officials of the university, for their 
part, were by this time something more 
than miffed; they were riled. Some of 
the complaints lodged against Fr. Hal- 
ton came in from Catholics themselves. 
Already in October of 1955, Jacques 
Maritain was the first to sign a letter 
demanding Fr. Halton’s “swift” dismis- 
sal from the Princeton scene, and Mari- 
tain made a personal visit—a few weeks 
after the Hiss affair—to extremely im- 
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portant Catholic officials and renewed 
his demand for the ouster of the Foun- 
dation’s chaplain. 

Hugh Stott Taylor, Dean of Prince- 
ton’s Graduate School and a Catholic, 
was embarrassed by the priest’s broad- 
sides against some of the faculty and 
the administration. He suggested to the 
trustees that Fr. Halton’s standing be 
revoked. The Bishop of Trenton had, of 
course, heard—unofficially—repercus- 
sions of the dispute. 

It was evidently decided by the trus- 
tees not to burden the about-to-be 
retired Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president 
of the university, with the chore of re- 
moving the outspoken director of the 
Aquinas Foundation. That would be 
one of the first tasks of the incoming 
president, Dr. Robert F. Goheen. Dr. 
Goheen is a Presbyterian, but married 
to a Catholic and dutifully raising his 
six youngsters as Catholics. 

Last June, President Dodds retired. 
That same month a new trustee was ap- 
pointed, the Rev. Eugene C. Blake, a 
very bigwig in the Presbyterian Church. 
Now, while we’ve no way of knowing 
just how enthusiastic Dr. Blake is about 
Fr. Halton, it would be a good guess 
that this reverend gentleman takes a 
dim view of the priest’s crusade. He it 
was who once wagged a cautionary 
finger and exclaimed: ‘Protestant 
leaders have the responsibility to cast 
the spotlight upon all Roman hierarchy 
efforts to subvert American freedom.” 


FAREWELL! 


Whatever junto may have conspired 
to ostracize Fr. Halton, the decision of 
the trustees was made public by Presi- 
dent Goheen at the first regular fall 
meeting of the faculty. A full text of 
his statement was made available on 
September 23, 1957. Here, somewhat 
abbreviated, is the essential wording of 
that text: 
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PRINCETON VS. FR. HALTON 


The University has withdrawn its 
recognition of Father Halton. The 
courtesies and privileges which have 
been extended to him have been ter- 
minated. He is no longer entitled to 
claim he has any official standing in 
Princeton University. He has con- 
ducted his ministry in such a way that 
the University can no longer feel that 
he is entitled to claim even partial 
membership in the University com- 
munity. Under claims of advancing 
the pursuit of truth, he has resorted to 
irresponsible attacks upon the intel- 
lectual integrity of faculty members. 
The nature and the manner of his 
charges can only be recognized as de- 
signed to foment a highly emotional 
form of controversy and to provoke 
hostility and disrespect where friend- 
ship and respect had long existed. 
We respect the faith and the church 
of those who are Catholic. We desire 
for them every opportunity to be 
strengthened in the tenets of their re- 
ligion. The grounds for the Univer- 


sity’s action are sound and require no — 


defense. This is not an issue of aca- 

demic freedom. I would reaffirm the 

essential importance of intelligent de- 
bate in our free society. 

That is a cleverly contrived state- 
ment and undoubtedly represents an 
extremely attentive effort to say just 
what Princeton wanted to say in what 
it hoped would be just the right words. 
In its way it is real craftsmanship. It 
is when you look closely that the slick- 
ness of the wording appears. 


DEFINITIO TERMINORUM 


Note that it characterizes Fr. Halton's 
attacks as “irresponsible.” According 
to Webster’s, irresponsible means free 
from, or incapable of incurring, respon- 
sibility. No one is less irresponsible for 
his words than a Catholie priest in good 
standing with the Chureh. He has to 
answer to God, whose representative he 
is; to perhaps several major ecclesiasti- 
eal authorities; to the force of public 
opinion and (in this ease) to the admin- 


istration of a large university, in so far 
as his acceptance there is concerned. 

“Emotional” is roughly synonymous 
with “feeling,” and is most often con- 
trasted with “rational.” Dr. Goheen’s 
inference seems clear: Fr. Halton did 
not want to discuss things on an intellec- 
tual level, but preferred rather to remain 
hysterical. The Dominican’s charges 
are, on the contrary, a direct appeal to 
a rational evaluation of his opponents’ 
stand. The best example of emotional- 
ity in the whole affair is the bigotry of 
Prof. Elderkin. It is frenetic. 

Finally, President Goheen says that 
Fr. Halton’s attacks were on the “intel- 
lectual integrity” of faculty members. 
“Integrity” is a much-bandied-about 
word. It can be a weasel word. In or- 
der to have .some measurement of its 
meaning, let’s stick to the chief mean- 
ings given in Webster’s: state or qual- 
ity of being complete; soundness; moral 
soundness. The most exact significa- 
tion, as a synonym, is simply “honesty.” 
Since Dr. Goheen is an erudite man, he 
must have wished to say either that Fr. 
Halton was attacking the intellectual 
soundness of what some of the faculty 
had said or that he was attacking their 
intellectual honesty. 

Now, in no place does the record show 
that Fr. Halton questioned the honesty 
of the faculty members. He did not call 
them liars. He does not say that they 
believe one thing but say something else, 
or that they are insincere men. He is 
basing his opposition to their teachings 
on the content of what they say and 
write. Of that he has a great deal to 
complain about, as we shall see. 
Whether or not the professors with 
whom Fr. Halton finds fault have integ- 
rity in the sense of intellectual sound- 
ness in their teachings—that is some- 
thing to be arrived at by examination of 
what they say. They do not enjoy that 
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intellectual integrity merely because Dr. 
Goheen affirms they do, even if that 
affirmation is couched in an ambiguous 
phrase. 

Could it possibly be that Princeton’s 
president is denying anyone the right to 
‘all into doubt the intellectual validity 
of any of his professors’ ideas? Is the 
little god of academic freedom erecting 
a rampart against any questioning of 
the pronunciamentos of its own dev- 
otees? How reconcile the gag rule with 
Dr. Goheen’s dearly cherished “essen- 
tial importance of intelligent debate in 


our free society’? 


TO SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


In his statement, President Goheen 
also said: “Despite numerous communi- 
cations with Father Halton’s superiors 
dating from June, 1956, no satisfactory 
resolution has been found.” 

Fr. Halton’s superior, at least in his 
job at Princeton, is Bishop George W. 
Ahr of Trenton. On September 27, 
1957, the bishop published a formal 
statement in which he declared that the 
Aquinas Institute was established and 
its director appointed under the author- 
ity of the Bishop of Trenton to care for 
the spiritual needs of Catholic students 
who attend Princeton University. 

The first representation made to the 
bishop in this matter by anyone of offi- 
cial standing at the university came in 
August, when.he was informed of the 
decision which the board of trustees had 
made in June. This was an ultimatum, 
in effect, to remove the Dominican 
chaplain or else have his recognition and 
privileges withdrawn by Princeton. 

“To have removed Father Halton un- 
der these circumstances,” declared 
Bishop Ahr, “would have been tanta- 
mount to placing the responsibility for 
the existing situation upon him. This I 
am unwilling to do. The basic 
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issue is the right of a priest charged with 
spiritual care of Catholic students in a 
secular university to speak out in de- 
fense of the faith and morals of those 
committed to his care.” 

By the end of September, the press 
Was giving the controversy a very big 
play. Time, Life, New York Times, 
U.S. News & World Report, National 
Review—to mention a few secular pub- 
lications—all featured it. The Catho- 
lic papers carried it, generally in cap- 
sule form and without a great deal of 
editorializing. The Trenton Monitor, 
an excellent diocesan weekly ably edited 
by Vincent Weiss and Jack Leahy, car- 
ried a detailed coverage of the affair, the 
fullest we have seen. That is under- 
standable since the controversy cen- 
tered in the Trenton diocese. 

Princeton made good its threat to cut 
Fr. Halton off its list. In November we 
observed that the university’s weekly 
bulletin, posted at the posh Princeton 
Inn, carried hours of service for the 
Lutherans, Jews, members of Christian 
Science, ete., but the listing of Mass 
hours at the Aquinas Foundation was 
omitted. (A permanent glass-enclosed 
bulletin nearby did carry the hours of 
Masses at the local parish.) Fr. Halton 
will not be permitted to march in aca- 
demic processions cr to use any univer- 
sity facility. 

Besides this academic excommunica- 
tion, the Dominican has been the object 
of verbal rotten eggs and overripe to- 
matoes. He is not one bit cowed. He 
hasn’t been going through all this for 
fun, but he’s never denied it’s been fun 
doing it. He does not relish, we know, 
some of the really nasty names he has 
been called by those who believe in free- 
dom (i.e., license) of speech. But he 
“an roll with a punch and can give as 
good as he gets, with more gentlemanly 
restraint and objectivity, however, than 
some of his adversaries have shown him. 
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INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY! 


President Goheen’s previously-cited 
statement is a masterpiece of obfusca- 
tion and issue-dodging, although it does 
observe the proprieties in its phraseol- 
ogy. He said that Fr. Halton, “under 
claims of advancing the pursuit of truth, 
has resorted to irresponsible attacks 
upon the intellectual integrity of faculty 
members.”” Fr. Halton’s accusations of 
malfeasance against the administration, 
affirmed Dr. Goheen, are “unsubstanti- 
ated.” 

The faculty members whose “‘intellec- 
tual integrity”’ (to use Goheen’s phrase) 
was the special object of Fr. Halton’s 
attacks, are Professor Emeritus Walter 


T. Stace and Professor George W. Elder- 


kin. In liberal academic eyes these 
men are not a ragtag and bobtail lot. 
Let's take a look at what is supposed to 
pass muster as intellectual integrity ac- 
cording to Princeton standards. 
Professor Stace wrote an article, 
“Man Against Darkness,” for the Sep- 
tember, 1948, issue of Atlantic Monthly. 
In it he summed up his interpretation of 
life and the bearing of his philosophy 
courses at Princeton since 1932: 


For my part I believe in no religion 
at all. . Since the world is not 
ruled by a spiritual being, but rather 
by blind forces, there cannot be any 
ideals, moral or otherwise, in the uni- 
verse outside us. Our ideals, there- 
fore, must proceed from our own 
minds; they are our own inventions. 
Thus the world which surrounds us is 
nothing but an immense spiritual 
emptiness. It is a dead universe . 

purposeless, senseless, meaningless 
. . . the life of man is purposeless and 
meaningless too. The Catholic 


Bishops of America propose as rem- 
edy a return to belief in God and in 
the doctrines of Christian religion 

they have that kind of uncon- 
scious dishonesty which consists in 
lulling oneself with 
dreams. 


opiates and 






Nikita Khrushchev, in his widely-publi- 
cized November interview with an 
American journalist, could have saved 
his breath by referring his interviewers 
to Stace’s philosophical interpretation 
of life. Proclaimed Russia’s bibulous 
head headsman: “We are atheists. 
Certainly we say the name of God, as 
in ‘God’s truth!’ but that is only a habit. 

We are atheists, but we have a 
tolerant attitude toward all people.” 
About the only part of Stace’s gem with 
which Khrushchev would not agree is 
the “unconscious dishonesty” of the 
American bishops. 

Stace occupied, for many years, the 
chair of Professor of Metaphysics at 
Princeton. Yet he can say, in the 
above-cited article: “. . . the Great 
Illusion—I mean the religious illusion 
that the universe is moral and good, 
that it follows a wise and noble plan 

In 1952, Princeton published Stace’s 
Time and Eternity. “I do not in this 
hook,” he wrote, “retract naturalism by 
a jot or a tittle. On the contrary, I re- 
affirm it in toto.” His naturalism is 
his conviction that atheism and theism 
are “but two sides of one truth,” to use 
his own words. 

The Christian concept of God, as ex- 
pounded by Stace, is a “superstition, a 
gigantic and perhaps benevolent ghost, 
an immense, disembodied, and super- 
earthly clergyman.” 

Incredible asininity, isn’t it? Would 
you say such balderdash as that comes 
from “intellectual integrity?” It could 
not, assuredly, be intellectual integrity 
in the sense of intellectual soundness. 
In so far as integrity in the sense of hon- 
esty or sincerity is concerned, that is a 
matter between Stace and the God 
whom he denies. 

Also in 1952, the prolific and blas- 
phemous pen (or typewriter) of this 
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Princeton luminary produced Religion 
and the Modern Mind, published by 
Lippincott. The theme of this testi- 
mony to this man’s intellectual integrity 
is that all religious creeds are myths. 
But hush! Let Professor: Stace be 
heard: 


The procedure I shall adopt will be 
to take only one dogma, which is com- 
mon to most religions, and which will 
be thought by most people to be the 
most fundamental doctrine of all re- 
ligion, and show that, if it is under- 
stood literally, there is no reason to 
believe that it is true, and every rea- 
son to suppose that it is false. This is 
the doctrine that there exists a being, 
known as God... . There is no rea- 
son at all to think that there is such a 
being... . 


As astonishing as it may seem, the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly was purblind 
enough to refer to Stace as “the most 
eminent member” of the Philosophy De- 
partment. Time (Oct. 7, 1957) called 
him a “famed Philosopher.” 

In the context of his criticism of Prof. 
Stace, Fr. Halton reminds us that the 
university seal is the Holy Bible and its 
motto is “Under God’s power she flour- 
ishes.” Isn’t there a hint of someone’s 
insouciance (not to say malfeasance) in 
retaining as the university’s “most emi- 
nent” professor of philosophy a man 
who attacks the very ideals on which the 
university (and our land) is founded— 
and draws pay for it in the bargain? 
What would be the consequences, in the 
moral and political order, of such a phi- 
losophy as Stace stands for? Little won- 
der that Claire Booth Luce called him 
a “parasite on the Christian tradition.” 
Princeton, however, didn’t agree. Prof. 
Stace was promoted to the Cowncil of 
the Humanities. Such is the reward for 
intellectual integrity in an atmosphere 
of a secularism that tolerates even 
atheism. 
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MORE INTEGRITY 


In the fall of 1954, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press published a book entitled 
Morals and Medicine by a Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Francis Fletcher of the Episco- 
pal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. It includes an ex professo de- 
fense of contraception, sterilization, 
euthanasia and abortion. 

Upon publication, this book, of abom- 
inably poor scholarship, was made a 
required text in the department of re- 
ligion at Princeton. In a review for the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly, Prof. Paul 
Ramsey wrote: “Morals and Medicine 
pleads the ethical case for our human 


right to know the truth. . . . Dr. 
Fletcher writes with passion for the 
worth of personal freedom. .. . This is 


an exciting contribution to moral the- 
ology.” 

Herbert A. Philbrick, FBI undercover 
agent, testified on July 6, 1953: “Joe 
Fletcher worked with us on Communist 
Party projects.” 


..- AND MORE 


Professor George W. Elderkin went 
to Princeton in 1910 and taught arche- 
ology there for thirty-eight years. He 
had approximately 2,000 students in 
that time. He is a professional bigot. 
His most recent book is The Roman 
Catholic Problem. In this he finds three 
major threats to democracy: first— 
Russia; second—West Germany; third 
—the Vatican. 

To hear Elderkin tell it, Pius is an 
ecclesiastical dictator; collaborated with 
Hitler; has remained true to the Vati- 
ean’s tradition for pious murder. 
Priests are a grave danger to democracy. 
Cardinal Stepinac tolerated frightful 
crimes, and the bloodstained sword of 
the Church should hang on the walls of 
Stepinac High School at White Plains, 
N. Y. The Jesuits are trying to infil- 
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trate the FBI. Fatima is promoted for 
the sinister political purposes of the 
Vatican, viz., to ensnare the Moslems 
because “Fatima” was the name of the 
daughter of Mohammed. 

“Anyone capable of such ridiculous 
absurdities as that, is best left ignored,” 
someone might possibly remark. But 
this man has stature; he gets an audi- 
ence; a “respected member of the fac- 
ulty,”’ to quote Life (Oct. 7, 1957). 

It is difficult to grant Elderkin’s intel- 
leetual integrity even in the sense of 
honesty and sincerity. But leave him to 
heaven, 


... AND STILL MORE 


It will be remembered that in April, 
1956, discredited Alger Hiss, fresh out of 
prison after serving a term for perjury 
in the famous “Pumpkin Papers Case,” 
was invited to grace a platform at 
Princeton to address the influential un- 
dergraduate group, the Whig-Cliosphic 
Society. Fr. Halton’s voice was the 
only one heard to protest the impropri- 
ety of inviting in a man found guilty of 
perjury by an American court for deny- 
ing, under oath, that he had turned over 
secret U. S. documents to Russian Com- 
munist agents. 

The Dominican priest arranged for a 
leading newsman to give a talk, prior to 
Hiss’ appearance, on “The Meaning of 
Alger Hiss.” The university’s adminis- 
tration did everything it could, more or 
less genteely, to prevent the journalist’s 
appearance at McCosh Hall. Since Fr. 
Halton was in no mood to back down 
from his position, the talk went on as 
scheduled. Princeton was prepared, all 
right, to weleome Hiss, perhaps as a 
means of providing a case study in what 
the pseudo-intellectuals would call 
“academic freedom.” But for those who 
were convinced that the awful truth of 
what Hiss stood for should be made 
public, there was no room in the inn. 


Academic freedom, at Princeton, can 
be a strange and one-way street. To 
borrow the words of Alice’s Mock Tur- 
tle: “It sounds uncommon nonsense.” 

It was about this time that one of the 
trustees of Princeton clarified his intel- 
lectual rationale with a dictum that de- 
serves to be embossed on Liberalism’s 
escutcheon: “The right to be wrong is 
the beginning of wisdom.” 

Although the university evidently 
feels that Fr. Halton is wrong, it isn’t 
prepared to acknowledge his right to be 
wrong or to listen to his arguments that 
he is right. The Dominican has at- 
tempted to reply to what he (and the 
whole Christian tradition) believes is 
wrong: skepticism—intellectual license 
—atheism — irrationality —indifferent- 
ism—moral relativity. These are the 
things that recognized, accredited pro- 
fessors at the university have been per- 
mitted to teach American youth, includ- 
ing Catholics. When Princeton ousts 
the chaplain of the Aquinas Foundation 
(as much as lies in its power) for at- 
tacking these errors, is it not, in effect, 
espousing them? 


A CHAPLAIN’S DUTY 


As chaplain of the Catholic students, 
Fr. Halton is aware of the dangers that 
threaten their faith in an atmosphere 
that smiles upon Stace, Elderkin, Hiss, 
Fletcher and upon their postulates, but 
frowns upon anyone who dares engage 
in rational debate with these men or 
with their postulates. Said Fr. Hugh 
Halton: 


I am increasingly convinced that all 
that is necessary for the ultimate be- 
trayal of God and Princeton is that 
professors permit the dogmatic sec- 
ularists to create the spirit and the 
policy of university education. 


It is not a question of this or that pro- 
fessor who attacks Christian moral and 
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doctrinal teachings, many of which are 
implied in the very concept of a school 
like Princeton—essentially Presbyterian 
and proudly American. It is a question 
of an intellectual climate; an attitude 
on the part of a university that does not 
merely condone such attacks, but up- 
holds, on the basis of so-called academic 
freedom, the right of professors to ridi- 
cule those truths in their classes and in 
their writings. Going beyond this, it 
stops criticism of such a policy. 

Is secularism to have the right to im- 
pose its convictions on others under the 
claim that secularists alone are to be 
tolerated? Those who believe that sec- 
ularism is evil and wrong do not merely 
have a right to attack the premises of 
the secularists’ position. They have an 
obligation to do so. Must Fr. Halton 
and all those who stand for the same 
values as he, remain docilely silent in 
the face of attacks made on what they 
hold to be precious truth, even if, by 
crying out against error, they open 
themselves to charges of intolerantly at- 
tacking “intellectual integrity”? That 
would be asking of Fr. Halton and those 
on his side to exercise a form of “toler- 
ance” which could not be for them in- 
tegrity in cither sense, either as intellec- 
tual soundness or as moral sincerity. 

We Catholics (and non-Catholies who 
stand for the values of Christian democ- 
racy) are not asking that Stace et ali 
be chloroformed and carted away by 
sheer force. All we ask is that the errors 
of these men, being intellectually repu- 
diated, shall find no further hearing in 
the society of decent and God-fearing 
men. 

The secularist denies the realities 
which furnish the only possible basis for 
a rationally organized human order. 
The best thing you can do for those who 
deny these realities is to pray for them. 
The best thing you can do for the denial 


itself (their error) is to attack it, not to 
remain “tolerantly” silent or indifferent 
when those who make that denial insist 
on what they call a “right” (but we call 
an “abuse of liberty”) to speak out. 
This, at least, truth sometimes de- 
mands: that it not be condemned un- 
heard. 

When does tolerance cease to be toler- 
ance and become softheadedness or an 
excuse for keeping quiet? If Stace- 
Elderkin & Co. choose not to say their 
night prayers, that is their business. 
When they try to teach Catholic youth, 
in effect, that night prayers are absurdi- 
ties, then that becomes the business of 
the youths’ chaplain. 

Fr. Halton is certainly concerned 
about the general effect of Princeton’s 
approach to truth on the well-being of 
the American educational scene as such. 
He is more intimately concerned with 
his obligation to the Catholic students 
where he is stationed by his superiors. 

He has said that 57 per cent of the 
Catholics who have attended Princeton 
since 1880 have lapsed. While he un- 
derstands that defection from the Faith 
is a personal decision based upon abuse 
of grace, and that a number of the 
Catholic boys at Princeton are from 
families perhaps lukewarm in the Faith, 
he also understands what acceleration is 
given to backsliding by an academic 
milieu religiously hostile or militantly 
secularistic. 

Undergraduates are, in the main, im- 
pressionable, malleable by their teach- 
ers, still intellectually immature. They 
are easy prey for professors whose 
minds scintillate with the phosphores- 
cence of decay. 


PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 


In Princeton’s department of religion, 
Roman Catholic doctrine is taught spe- 
cifically as an intellectual and spiritual 
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discipline in nearly half the courses 
offered. One would expect this in view 
of the generally admitted historical and 
cultural importance of our Faith. It is 
fitting that the teachings of Catholicity 
be critically evaluated in any institu- 
tion of learning worthy of its salt. 

But just as engineering, law, philos- 
ophy or any other field of learning 
must be imparted by competent men, 
so also must anything so profound and 
influential as the Catholic religion. 
One would have a right, therefore, to 
suppose that the staff of Princeton’s 
religion department would have authori- 
ties to explain what the Catholic Church 
teaches; men who had some recognized 
professional standing in the field. That 
is not the case. 

This does not mean to infer that those 
who teach the content of Catholic 
doctrine at Princeton are themselves ill- 
disposed to the Church. (The indi- 
viduals at whose errors Fr. Halton shot 
his barbs are not members of the re- 
ligion department.) It does mean 
simply that they are not qualified. 
None of them have taken degrees in 
Catholic doctrines; their scholarship in 
that field is totally unrecognized by 
Catholic scholars themselves. How 
could anyone hope that their lectures 
would measure up to that standard one 
expects in a reputedly firsi-class uni- 
versity? 

Said Fr. Halton: 


I am not concerned with the fact that 
Princeton University has never per- 
mitted a Catholic to teach in the de- 
partment of religion. My complaint 
is not that Catholicism is not repre- 
sented religiously, but that it is intol- 
erably misrepresented academically. 


GODLESS COMPETENCE 


There are some Catholics, even some 
priests, who feel that Fr. Halton is play- 
ing the role of rabble-rouser; that he is 


jeopardizing the position of Catholic 
teachers in secular universities; that he 
is making it difficult for Newman 
chaplains and priests charged with simi- 
lar duties in non-Catholic centers of 
education; that his approach is impetu- 
ous, bumptious and imprudent; that he 
is making a mountain out of a molehill; 
that he is seeking publicity; that his 
accusations are too broad; that he is 
just another Angry Young Man, ete. 
Such charges are scatter-shot. 

Jerome G. Kerwin, a_ respected 
Catholic professor of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago, spoke at 
a symposium at Notre Dame. He de- 
clared that charges are made by Catho- 
lies that some American secular uni- 
versities are Communistic, godless, 
pagan, immoral. Although such charges 
may be sincere, explained Prof. Ker- 
win, they create neither respect for the 
Church nor for its adherents at the 
secular schools. He attributed such 
assertions to an unreasoned opposition 
to our great centers of scholarship. 

To quote Kerwin: 


But let us remember, that these uni- 
versities present a cross-section view 
of American life and that no matter 
how deplorable it may be that these 
scholars are godless, they are most 
often competent men in their fields. 


While Fr. Halton’s name was not 
used in the speech, it came precisely at 
a time when the Second Battle of 
Princeton was still raging, and the in- 
ference is pretty clearly aimed at the 
Dominican. Or, if the speaker did not 
mean him, many have understood the 
speaker to refer to those who accept 
Haltonianism. 

Out of charity to Prof. Kerwin, let 
us fervently hope that he did not wish 
to rank godless men as competent pro- 
fessors in the field of philosophy, or in 
similar disciplines where the basic 
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values of life are inevitably discussed 
and taught. 

Against the authority of Prof. Ker- 
win, let us set off the authority of an- 
other professor who spoke before the 
lid blew off at Princeton. He cannot, 
therefore, be thought of as taking sides 
in the Halton vs. Princeton fracas post 
factum. He spoke last spring. 

“Relativistic liberals or secularists 
have taken over the American univer- 
sity,” charged Willmore Kendall, a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, and a pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Yale. 
“They have,” he said, “the deciding 
voice about the most crucial questions 
any university faculty has to decide, 
namely, ‘What will our typical graduate 
be like?’ ‘What will he believe? ‘What 
will he be for and what will he be 
against?’ ” 

In his warning about the dangers in- 
herent in the secularization of Ameri- 
can universities, Kendall continued: 
“The problem is specific, and we have 
good reason to think about this to- 
gether. The struggle today is between 
the secularist and the believer. The 
believer is by no means helpless in this 
battle to change the course of things. 
As believers we know what absolute 
weapons we can rely upon.” 


This is no invitation either to throw 
up one’s hands in despair or to sur- 
render the rostrum meekly to the oppo- 
sition. 

Any human society able to survive, 
and worth sacrificing for, must be pene- 
trated by some positive values on the 
moral and religious plane. It must ac- 
knowledge religious tenets that relate 
man to God as his ultimate end; it must 
accept a definite set of moral standards 
stemming from the natural law, at least. 
American organic law recognizes that. 
Princeton’s administration should also 
operate on that premise if it desires to 
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be considered as genuinely Christian and 
American. To carry that belief on a 
seal and in a motto is meaningless, so 
long as a university accords official 
status, academic honor and vigorous 
support to men who violently oppose 
that belief. The blame is compounded 
when the same university tries to silence 
those who oppose such men. 

How can Americans, by the wildest 
stretch of the claims of good-fellowship, 
tolerate by our silence the principle 
drawn from John Stuart Mill’s Essay 
on Liberty, which proclaims the right 
of one to hold and publicly to defend 
any opinion, however so immoral and 
however so inimical to society’s welfare? 

By analogy—as Walter Berns ex- 
plains in his recent book, Freedom, Vir- 
tue and the First Amendment (Louisi- 
ana State University Press)—the evil 
that Congress sought to prevent by the 
Smith Act was not the overthrow of the 
U. 8. government by violence, but the 
advocacy of this idea. The Supreme 
Court upheld the Smith Act, but 
Liberal-lining Justice Douglas dis- 
sented. ‘Full and free discussion,” he 
opined, “has indeed been the first article 
of our faith.” One wonders, of course, 
whose faith Douglas means. Surely not 
that of an American who believes in 
God and in loyalty to moral principle, 
and therefore does not believe that 
“freedom” and “license” are synony- 
mous. 





LOVE THAT ERROR! 


Of course we who, by God’s grace, 
have the faith, are situated on a coign 
of vantage in life’s battle. What is 
radiantly clear to us is often hidden 
from those without the gift of faith. 
Even philosophy is aided by divine 
revelation. In our discussion with non- 
believers we should be patient, char- 
itable, understanding. “Nothing worth- 
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while can be built on the ashes of 
charity,” said St. Pius X. 

It is, therefore, a Christian’s duty 
always to strive to love his fellowmen, 
even those who are in error; even 
atheists and Communists. But we are 
not obliged to be charitable to error 
itself. Error has no rights. Not even 
the right to be loved. 

We can grant for the sake of argu- 
ment (without admitting that it is so) 
that Fr. Hugh Halton has been vocifer- 
ous and somewhat bellicose in his joust- 
ing. But considering that none of us 
find charity the easiest virtue, just how 
sweetly polite and wrist-slapping can 
a Catholic be with a man who calls 
Pius XII a murderer? Fr. Halton’s 
language, if strong, has consistently 
been reasonable, relevant, priestly. 

Should this Dominican priest have 
kept mum and suffered fools gladly? 
Should he have permitted them to in- 
dulge with impunity—from a privileged 
sanctuary—in the liberty of disparage- 
ment? Not in his circumstances, we 
believe. 

If you will turn to the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas (JJa-IIae, q.10, 
a.7) you will find an interesting and 
pertinent passage. St. Thomas asks: 
“Should one dispute publicly with 
infidels?” He replies, in substance, as 
follows: In a disputation with infidels 
and heretics, one must consider the con- 
dition of those who hear the disputation, 
whether they are instructed and firm 
in the faith, or simple and wavering. 
If simple and wavering, and no one is 
attacking their faith, then it is best to 
keep quiet. But if there are infidels 
or heretics attacking the faith and striv- 
ing to corrupt it in the simple and 
wavering ones, then those who are 
capable of defending the truths of faith 
are obliged to speak out publicly, in 
order to remove from the infidels or 


heretics the capacity to deceive. For 
one able to refute error, to remain 
taciturn in the face of such attacks, 
would be to confirm error. 

In view of the dubious Catholic back- 
ground of a number of Catholic stu- 
dents at Princeton, and in view of the 
vicious stuff poured out by recognized 
professors there, should not Fr. Halton, 
their legitimately constituted chaplain, 
have undertaken public disputation? 

It must be remembered that the un- 
dergraduate mind is not yet an adult, 
formed intellect. These young men are, 
as freshmen and sophomores especially, 
in the most critical periods of their 
academic lives. They go to Princeton 
in awe of what they will learn there. 
They are, for the most part—to use the 
words of St. Thomas—“simplices et in 
fide titubantes.” The teachers against 
whom the chaplain spoke out are“. . . 
nitentibus corrumpere in eis fidem.” 

Should the director of the Aquinas 
Foundation have let sleeping dogs lie? 
They weren’t sleeping. They were 
ravening. 


SHOULD EVERY CHAPLAIN 
DO LIKEWISE? 


Does it follow that every Newman 
chaplain everywhere should forthwith 
sound the toesin and ring the alarm bell? 
No, it does not follow. That is just 
where prudence comes in. Individual 
circumstances must be _ honestly 
weighed. It may well be that not every 
priest in this kind of work happens to 
have the personal qualifications of Fr. 
Halton. He is an unusually gifted man 
and his Oxford degree helps. Further, 
not every non-Catholic college or uni- 
versity, by any means, has on its staff 
men of the ilk of Stace and Elderkin. 
Nor does every university press publish 
material like Princeton’s has done. Nor 
is every chaplain so well situated for a 
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residential center as in the case of the 
Aquinas Institute. Jf all these cir- 
cumstances should happen to be dupli- 
cated in other academic environments, 
then we would say “yes’”—the chaplain 
would, per se, be obliged to take up the 
gage in defense of his lambs, provided 
his ecclesiastical superiors agreed. Fr. 
Halton enjoys the support of his bishop, 
who, although a most charitable prelate, 
has made it amply clear that he does 
not feel called upon to conduct any “be 
kind to atheism weeks.” 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


One very big gun has been wheeled 
into place by the anti-Haltonites, viz., 
Jacques Maritain. This immensely 
distinguished and living-legend philos- 
opher has said almost nothing, pub- 
licly, quantitatively, about the contro- 
versy, contenting himself with a bare 
statement of whose side he is on. The 
newspapers reported him as saying: 
“No comment at all to make on the 
situation.” But Life magazine (Oct. 
7, 1957) quoted him: “This is a very 
complicated issue, but I’ll say this right 
now: President Goheen is perfectly 
right.” 

Qualitatively, coming from Maritain, 
that much has been enough to do yeo- 
man service against Fr. Halton. 

With all possible respect to the justi- 
fied fame of Maritain, it is certain that 
Dr. Goheen isn’t right merely because 
(even) Jacques Maritain says he is. 
And if it be a question of Fr. Halton’s 
being “right’”’ where the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Catholic students at Prince- 
ton is concerned, Bishop Ahr is by far 
a better judge of that than Maritain. 

Prof. Maritain has very definite ideas 
on the theological conditions for the 
discussion of truth in a society where 
people hold all shades of belief and dis- 
belief. ‘“Pluralistic” is sometimes used 


to describe this sort of society, of which 
America is probably the world’s prime 
example. (‘Pluralistic” is something of 
a bastard word, although it is used by 
some fine people.) Maritain holds that 
when it comes to working along with 
people of differing creeds (or of no 
creeds) one must dismiss the tempta- 
tion to demand a theoretical common 
denominator. There is not much point, 
he feels, in starting out with a demand 
for a certain minimum of identical ideas 
and terms. 

Collaboration in a dimension of 
“pluralism,” he has said, is_ best 
achieved through Christain charity, 
which serves as a principle of unifica- 
tion. This love implies the existence 
of God and man’s being ordered to Him; 
the holiness of truth; the dignity of the 
human person, with its basis, the spir- 
ituality and immortality of the soul. 

Because of his sound grasp of on- 
tology, Maritain happily avoids the 
Kantian notion that what cannot be 
supplied by the speculative reason is 
adequately taken care of by the practi- 
cal reason. Maritain has presented 
this thesis, with elaborations, on a num- 
ber of occasions, notably in a speech 
given to UNESCO in November, 1947. 
(Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., refers to 
Maritain’s doctrine in Tolerance and 
the Catholic [Sheed & Ward, N. Y., 
1955], pp. 187-188.) 

Not all Catholic thinkers accept Prof. 
Maritain’s arguments, due allowance 
being made for the very great impor- 
tance of charity. Many feel, on the con- 
trary, that there must be a previous 
down-payment of mutual agreement on 
some essentials; an intellectual com- 
mitment to certain premises, if any real 
understanding is ever to be achieved. 

It is unfortunate, in a way, that the 
disagreement between Maritain and Fr. 
Halton ever hit the headlines. It dis- 
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tracts attention from the central issues. 
It is doubly unfortunate that the 
Dominican has been inaccurately 
quoted. It is a fact that they do not 
see eye-to-eye about the meaning of 
tolerance and the nature of neutralism 
in a “pluralistic” society. This dis- 
agreement cannot possibly be examined 
within the scope of this article. 


WHO SAID WHAT? 


About three years or more ago, 
Etienne Gilson spoke on “Thomas 
Aquinas and Our Colleagues” under the 
auspices of the Aquinas Foundation. 
Shortly thereafter, Maritain requested 
the privilege of delivering two lectures 
under the same auspices. The scripts 
were submitted to Fr. Halton, and he, 
having read them carefully, felt that 
the proposed lectures (on tolerance) 
were philosophically and theologically 
unsound. Without identifying the 
author, he submitted them to six theo- 
logians of unquestioned authority and 
ability—three moralists and three dog- 
matists. The six priests unanimously 
turned thumbs down on the soundness 
of the scripts. 

What precisely did Fr. Halton say 
publicly about Maritain? Here are the 
facts, taken verbatim from a tape re- 
cording of the only interview given by 
Fr. Halton in which the name of Prof. 
Maritain was used. 

A reporter asked the Dominican what 
his reaction was to Maritain’s censure 
of him as contained in the Life maga- 
zine article (“. . President Goheen 
is perfectly right.”). Replied Fr. Hal- 
ton: “I am neither surprised nor dis- 
pleased. That’s his privilege.” Con- 
tinued the reporter: “Sir, Dr. Maritain 
said that you refused to permit him to 
read two lectures in Princeton Uni- 
versity on the Aquinas Foundation two 
or three years ago. Is this true?” 


Fr. Halton: “Yes, it is quite true.” 

Reporter: ‘Would you care to say 
why you refused him?” 

Fr. Halton: “I should be delighted 
to tell you. The two lectures on the 
nature of tolerance which he proposed 
to read did not meet the academic 
standards of the Aquinas Foundation.” 


Reporter: “You have said that Pro- 
fessor Stace’s atheistic metaphysics un- 
dermined the religious and moral 
discipline of immature undergraduates. 
Don’t you think Dr. Maritain’s pres- 
ence at Princton neutralized the influ- 
ence of Professor Stace?” 


Fr. Halton: “Certainly not. Pro- 
fessor Stace indoctrinated uncritical 
undergraduate minds with atheism and 
skepticism from 1932 through June 
1955, when he became emeritus. I sup- 
pose he influenced more than 2,000 
undergraduates at Princeton over a 
period of twenty-three years, and count- 
less others elsewhere who read his books. 
Professor Maritain, on the other hand, 
began to teach at Princeton in 1948 at 
the age of sixty-six. He taught only 
four years and had a handful of gradu- 
ate students. Actually I can think of 
no professor in the past fifty years who 
has exercised less influence on the 
Princeton mind. And I must say that 
on the premise of some of Dr. Maritain’s 
recent theoretical and practical judg- 
ments, for example, in the Terry lec- 
tures on education at Yale and the 
papers (on tolerance) submitted to me, 
I’m not altogether displeased.” 

That was the interview which was 
so widely-quoted throughout the coun- 
try. And misquoted. Fr. Halton was 
repeatedly misquoted by Commonweal 
and by others as having said in this in- 
terview: “Dr. Maritain does not have 
a very sound philosophical back- 
ground.” 

Fr. Halton has offered $1,000 to any- 
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one who can prove that he made such 
an assertion. Commonweal’s editorial 
containing this misquote has been cir- 
culated by the office of the President of 
Princeton, and the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly (for Nov. 1) carried it also. 


“YOU HAD THE TRUTH” 


By the middle of November Fr. Hal- 
ton had received some 6,500 letters and 
telegrams, about 95 per cent from non- 
Catholics. Fifty or so took exception 
to his position. The rest encouraged 
him in what they believe is a sincere ef- 
fort on the part of this priest to react 
against irreligious teaching in the uni- 
versity where he is assigned and in 
many American institutions of higher 
learning. 

Editorialized The Pampa (Texas) 
Daily News: 


Secularism is rotten, corrosive, anti- 
Christian, anti-American. Intellectu- 
ally void, it robs man of any goal 
worthy of his humanity. It prepares 
the way for the collapse of true civiliza- 
tion. If practical godlessness—the 
essence of secularism—gains dominance 
in the currents of American thought in 
the years that lie ahead, our way of life 
will succumb to corruption from within 
and probably to the barbarian from 
without. 

If that happens, it is we Catholics 
who will bear the scorn of good men 
who, this very day, are being taken-in 
by the lure of secularism set out by 
“Liberals” and pseudo-intellectuals in 
high places. “You Catholics had the 
right answers,” the deceived will be 
able to say, “but you helped to leave 
us in darkness. We were duped by 
our teachers.” 


It is a terrible thing to possess the 
grandeur of truth and not to struggle, 
even against staggering odds, to make 


rational men must hold to if they are that truth shine before men, even if— 


to measure right and wrong, good and _— because they choose to remain blind— 
evil. they cannot see. 


In brief, the Father has committed 
the sin of rendering critical judg- 
ments by reasoning from a concept 
of an organic moral order which 


In our next HPR issue 





Leading off our February issue will be “The Implications of Sedes 
Sapientiae” by Rev. John’ L. White, S.M., singularly equipped for this 
important writing. His opening paragraph follows: 





A papal pronouncement, rich in doctrinal overtones, and a body 
of legislation deeply significant to every cleric, whether religious 
or diocesan, has been issued recently by the Holy See. On May 31, 
1956, His Holiness Pope Pius XII published the Apostolic Consti- 
tution Sedes Sapientiae. A few months later, on July 7, 1956, the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious made public a body of General 
Statutes which appeared as a continuation of the Apostolic Consti- 
tution, forming a generic unity with it, and legislating in detail 
the general principles laid down by His Holiness. These new 
enactments, a miniature Code as it were, governing religious 
clerical formation, directly affect over a third of the Catholic 
clergy in the world and will have indirect effects upon the rest. 
These measures, now legally in force, are of special concern to 
those whom they principally oblige; but of equal concern to all— 
both to the diocesan and to the religious priest—is the spirit and 
underlying outlook which inspired the new regulations. 
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Lourdes: 1858-1958 


By JOSEPH F. X. CEVETELLO 


| PCN in 1858, was an insig- 
nificant village, its only boast being 
the ancient Roman castle which seemed 
to guard it from its lofty perch. It 
had few visitors. Lourdes, in 1958, is a 
very different town. It still has its 
Roman castle to boast of, but on the 
other side of the Gave River there is 
something that far outshines any 
wordly fort or castle. Nor can it be 
called an insignificant town when some 
two million people visit it annually. 
The year 1958 marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the appearance of Our 
Blessed Lady to Bernadette Soubirous 
at Lourdes. Much has happened in 
Lourdes these past one hundred years. 
A dozen thick volumes would not do it 
justice. 


LOURDES 


Hidden in the Southern Pyrennes 
Mountains of France, not far from the 
Spanish border, lies the picturesque 
town of Lourdes. It is about a twelve- 
hour journey from Paris by train. It 
has a population of about 14,000. 

The houses of the town, scattered 
irregularly over the area, are grouped 
about the base of an enormous rock, 
completely isolated, on whose summit 
stands the formidable castle built some 
2,000 years ago, and now used for a 
museum. 

In 1858 Lourdes boasted a _ club, 
printing press and newspaper, a hospi- 
tal, a prison, schools which the ma- 
jority of the towns’ boys and girls 
attended, and some 4,000 inhabitants, 


the majority of them farmers and 
quarrymen. There was no railroad, 
and none was contemplated. 

The entire town and its fortress were 
on the right bank of the Gave River. 
On the left bank were the rocks of 
Massabieille, presenting a wild and 
desolate scene. Piercing these rocks 
were three irregular caverns, one above 
the other. One of these plays an impor- 
tant part in the history of the Lourdes’ 
apparitions. 









i 


In addition to his regular duties as as- 
sistant pastor, Father Cevetello has made 
time to write two books: From Peasant 
to Pope and Getting to Know the Bible. 





BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS 


One of the families among the 4,000 
people of Lourdes was the Soubirous 
family which, in 1858, was living in the 
“Cachot,” formerly the town jail. They 
did not always live there. When Fran- 
cois Soubirous, an itinerant miller, 
married Louise Casterot, he became 
owner and operator of a mill at Boly. 
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Through neglect and mismanagement 
the mill was lost. 

Marie Bernard, called Bernadette be- 
cause of her small stature, was born in 
the mill of Boly on January 7, 1844. 
The building still stands and visitors 
may see the room in which the future 
seer and saint was born. 

The oldest of the four children, 
Bernadette did not remain very long 
with her family. Six months after her 
birth she was sent to a Marie Lagues 
in the village of Bartres, some two to 
three miles from Lourdes. In the years 
that followed Bernadette occasionally 
visited her parents. When she was 
fourteen years of age the young girl 
returned to Lourdes to receive her first 
Holy Communion and she remained 
there. 

Bernadette was still illiterate at the 
age of fourteen, but she was a sweet 
and obedient child whose favorite 
prayer was the Rosary, which she re- 
cited devoutly and frequently as she 
tended the sheep. Throughout her life 
she was plagued by asthma. 


THE APPARITIONS 


Thursday, February 11, 1858, was a 
cold dismal day for the Soubirous 
family living in the old, damp prison. 
Mama Soubirous gave Bernadette per- 
mission to go with her sister and a 
friend, Jeanne Abadie, to fetch wood. 

About noon, Bernadette heard a 
sound as of an approaching storm, but 
on investigating the child noticed noth- 
ing. A second blast of wind caused her 
to turn around. What the girl saw 
moved her to fall to her knees in awe 


+ Authors are divided as to the number of 
children in the Soubirous family. Some say 
that there were six, others offer the number 
eight, and Bernadette’s brother, at the process 
held for beatification, said that there were 
nine. All agree, however, that at the time of 
the apparitions there were four children in- 
cluding Bernadette. 
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and astonishment. In one of the grot- 
toes of the Rock of Massabieille there 
stood a beautiful young lady who, smil- 
ing at Bernadette, indicated by a sign 
that the girl was to come closer. “All 
fear left me,” Bernadette tells us, “but 
I seemed to know no longer where I was. 
I rubbed my eyes; I shut them; but the 
Lady was still there, continuing to smile 
at me and making me understand that 
I was not mistaken.” 

The Lady signalled Bernadette to re- 
cite the Rosary, but only at the end of 
each decade did the former say the 
“Gloria” with the girl. After the reci- 
tation of the Rosary the Lady 
disappeared. 

Bernadette described the Lady as 
follows: 


She appeared to be a young girl 
of sixteen or seventeen. She was 
dressed in a white robe, girded at the 
waist with a blue ribbon. She wore 
upon her head a veil which was also 
white; this veil gave just a glimpse 
of her hair, and then fell down at the 
back below her waist. Her feet were 
bare, but covered by the loose folds 
of her robe, except where a yellow 
rose rested on each of them. She 
held on her right arm a rosary of 
white beads with a chain of gold 
shining like the two roses at her feet. 


When the artist had completed a 
statue made after Bernadette’s descrip- 
tion, the girl remarked that the statue 
was beautiful, but it was not her Lady. 

There were eighteen apparitions in 
all, beginning with the one described 
above and ending with that of July 16, 
1858. It is not within the scope of this 
article to recount each apparition. 
There are any number of books which 
do this. However, the presentation of 
a few facts pertaining to some of the 
apparitions might be in order. 

During the third visit, Thursday, 
February 18, 1858, the Lady told Berna- 
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dette that she did not promise to make 
the girl happy in this world, but in the 
next. On Saturday, February 20, (the 
fifth apparition), the Lady taught Ber- 
nadette a prayer for her own personal 
use which was never disclosed. The 
Lady told Bernadette to pray for sin- 
ners. It was during this visit (the 
sixth), February 21, that, on examining 
the child during her eestasy, a Dr. 
Dozous, who had thought the child to 
be affected by a hallucination or a neu- 
rosis, found her pulse and respiration 
were absolutely normal. In the course 
of the seventh apparition, Tuesday, 
February 23, three secrets were given 
to Bernadette by the Lady. These were 
never revealed. 

During the ninth apparition, Thurs- 
day, February 25, the Lady told Berna- 
dette to “drink at the spring and wash 
yourself in it.” The young girl went 
toward the Gave River, but the Lady 
called her back and pointed to a place 
under the grotto to the left. Not find- 
ing any water, Bernadette began to dig 
a small hole into the earth, and muddy 
water began to flow. After waiting for 
the water to clear a little, the young 
girl drank it, washed her face with it, 
and then began to eat some grass. 
When the people saw this and noticed 
Bernadette’s face streaked with mud, 
many began to think the child insane 
and the apparitions the results of hallu- 
cinations. But subsequent visits dis- 
pelled all doubts. From that muddy 
trickle began to flow a stream of pure 
water which today produces almost 
thirty thousand gallons of water daily. 
It is in this water that many sick are 
immersed and from which many have 
come cured. 

On Tuesday, March 2, 1858 (the four- 
teenth apparition) the Lady repeated 
the message to build a chapel there. 
“Go and tell the priest to build a chapel 





here and to come here in procession.” 
When Bernadette told this to Abbé 
Peyramale of Lourdes, he asked for a 
sign: “If the Lady is she whom you 
suggest, she will prove it by bringing to 
bloom the rose bush on which she rests 
her feet.”” The Lady chose other means 
to convince the good Abbé. 

Three times during the sixteenth ap- 
parition (Thursday, March 25) Berna- 
dette asked the Lady who she was. The 
Lady answered in the dialect of 
Lourdes: “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.”” The young seer understood 
neither the words nor their significance. 
When she repeated them to Abbé Peyra- 
male, he was amazed. How could an 
illiterate girl employ words which she 
never heard before and which she did 
not understand? 

During the seventeenth apparition, 
Wednesday, April 7, Dr. Dozous no- 
ticed that while Bernadette was in 
ecstasy, her left hand was in contact 
with the flame of the candle in her right 
hand for fifteen minutes, but it remained 
unhurt. After the ecstasy, the doctor 
placed the flame of the candle against 
Bernadette’s hand for a fraction of a 
second, and the girl felt the pain imme- 
diately. 

On Friday, July 16, 1858, the Feast 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the 
Blessed Virgin appeared for the eight- 
eenth and last time. After casting one 
long look of love upon the girl, the 
beautiful Lady disappeared, never again 
to be seen by Bernadette in this life. 


REACTION OF THE PEOPLE 


The reactions to the apparitions 
varied. Bernadette’s parents at first 
were frightened. These amazing occur- 
rences were beyond their understanding. 
Why should it happen to their daughter? 
Perhaps she was lying or imagining. 
She would make them the laughing 
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stock of the town! Besides, such things 
were too serious and sacred for one to 
joke about. At the very beginning of 
the apparitions Bernadette’s home life 
was difficult because of them. 

As for the civil authorities: France 
was in the hands of anticlerical and 
irreligious men, many of whom be- 
longed to the Masonic Order. The vi- 
sions at Lourdes were attacked in the 
papers and at conventions as being 
nothing but the results of hallucination 
and neurosis. The local officials, as well 
as the more prominent imperial ones, did 
everything possible to trap Bernadette. 
Threats, a deliberate changing of the 
child’s evidence so as to confuse her, 
long hours of interrogation—all of this 
failed to shake the constancy of the 
child’s evidence. 

Under one pretense or another, the 
officials boarded up the area of the ap- 
paritions. Anyone trying to enter the 
enclosure was arrested. The towns- 
people, as well as the pilgrims from 
every section of France (at some of the 
apparitions, as many as 20,000 people 
were present), were furious at the high- 
handed methods of the authorities. 
Things continued this way until the 
Emperor Napoleon III decreed that 
free access to the cave and its environs 
be allowed. That ended the opposition 
from the civil officials. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ATTITUDE 


As is always the case, the Church au- 
thorities remained silent about the ap- 
paritions. The capable parish priest 
Abbé Peyramale would have nothing to 
do with them. He showed little sym- 
pathy toward Bernadette and her vi- 
sions. His caution and reserve were 
precisely what the situation called for. 

The Bishop of Tarbes, the diocese in 
which Lourdes is situated, remained 
silent, though fully aware of the situa- 
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tion, until July 28, 1858. On that date 
he issued a pastoral letter in which he 
summed up the whole problem of 
Lourdes very clearly: 


Certain events of the greatest im- 
portance concerning religion which 
have stirred the diocese and been dis- 
cussed far and wide have taken place 
at Lourdes since the 11th February 
last. 

Bernadette Soubirous, a young girl 
of Lourdes of the age of fourteen, is 
said to have had certain visions in 
the grotto of Massabieille situated to 
the west of that town; the Immacu- 
late Virgin is said to have appeared 
to her; a spring of water is said to 
have flowed there; the water of this 
fountain, drunk or applied as a lo- 
tion, is said to have caused a great 
number of cures. These cures are 
described as miraculous; people have 
come in crowds and continue to come 
every day, both from our own and 
from neighbouring dioceses, to seek 
from this water the cure of their vari- 
ous illnesses, while invoking the Im- 
maculate Virgin. The civil authority 
has taken cognisance of the matter; 
from all parts since last March the 
ecclesiastical authority has _ been 
asked to pronounce an opinion con- 
cerning this spontaneous pilgrim- 
age... 


In his letter the Bishop called for and 
appointed a commission of inquiry to 
investigate the events that took place 
and were taking place at Lourdes: 


We urgently recommend the com- 
mission to call to its assistance men 
skilled in the sciences of medicine. 
physics, chemistry, geology, etc., in 
order to hear them discuss the diffi- 
culties which may exist from certain 
points of view and to know their 
opinion. The commission should neg- 
lect no means whatever of obtaining 
light and information and of arriving 
at the truth, whatever that may be. 


For almost four years the commission 
investigated and studied the case, ques- 
tioning hundreds, beginning with Berna- 
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dette herself. Chemists were called in 
to examine the water. Doctors were 
asked to study the possibility of mir- 
acles among the cures. The erudite 
Dr. Vergez, egregié de Montpellier, con- 
sidered seven healings as unequivocally 
miraculous. The work of the commis- 
sion bore fruit when the Bishop of 
Tarbes issued a decree on January 18, 
1862: 


We judge that Mary, the Immacu- 
late Mother of God, did really appear 
to Bernadette Soubirous on the 11th 
of February 1858 and on certain sub- 
sequent days eighteen times in all, in 
the grotto of Massabieille near the 
town of Lourdes; that this Appear- 
ance bears every mark of truth and 
that the belief of the faithful is well 
grounded. 


All obstacles were now removed. The 
faithful could visit the place of appari- 
tions with safe conscience. And they 


did. 
THE PILGRIMAGES 


“Pilgrims” began to arrive at Lourdes 


during the apparitions. There were 
sometimes as many as 20,000 people at 
the Rock of Massabieille watching 
Bernadette. People came from all parts 
of France and different parts of the 
world—sometimes alone, other times in 
groups, often with “national” pilgrim- 
ages. The great national French pil- 
grimages began in 1873. 

By 1908, when the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the apparitions was celebrated 
(although the records began only from 
1867), some 5,297 pilgrimages (464 
from countries other than France) had 
been registered. These brought 4,919,- 
000 pilgrims, a number which does not 
include the individual pilgrims and visi- 
tors who were more numerous than those 
who went in groups. During that year 
of celebration, railroad officials esti- 
mated that the Lourdes railroad station 


was receiving over a million travelers a 
year. By the end of the year of 
Lourdes’ Golden Jubilee celebration, 
some 2,013 prelates, including 69 cardi- 
nals, 19 patriarchs, 10 primates and 546 
archbishops, had visited the famous 
shrine. 

With the invention of planes, autos, 
and improvements in ships and trains, 
the annual pilgrimage attendance has 
increased enormously. National and 
special pilgrimages bring together at 
one time anywhere from 20,000 to 100,- 
000 pilgrims. These special pilgrimages 
consist of peoples of all stations and 
positions, from all parts of the world: 
the French Army—25,000 in 1954; the 
Men’s_ Pilgrimage—20,000; the Pax 
Christi Pilgrimage is international; the 
Pilgrimage of Prisoners and Deported 
persons in 1946—60,000; the War Veter- 
ans Pilgrimage—soldiers from twenty 
nations—100,000; and many many 
more. To quote another figure, in 1948 
the number of pilgrims who arrived at 
Lourdes by bus and train totaled 1,500,- 
000. Since that time the annual pil- 
grim attendance at Lourdes has been 
estimated to be over two million. An 
attendance of at least six million pil- 
grims is expected during 1958. 

Listed among the many distinguished 
persons who have visited Lourdes are 
King Ferdinand of Portugal, King Ed- 
ward VII of England, Queen Isabella 
of Spain, and the Emperor and Empress 
of Brazil. Popes Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
and our present Holy Father, Pius XII, 
visited Lourdes before their elevation 
to the papacy. While still Cardinal 
Pacelli and Secretary of State, Pope 
Pius XII was sent as Papal Legate to 
the closing ceremonies of the Holy Year 
of the Redemption in 1933. In com- 
menting on Lourdes as the chosen place 
of universal supplication for peace he 
said, “No place else is more worthy.” 
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THE MIRACLES 


Lourdes might well be called the 
“Shrine of Miracles.” They begam at 
the time of the apparitions and continue 
to this day. 

The first recorded miracle took place 
while Bernadette was with her Lady at 
the Grotto, and it was Dr. Dozous who 
witnessed and attested to this miracle. 

Louis-Justin Bouhohorts at eighteen 
months was the victim of either menin- 
gitis or poliomyelitis. He could not 
walk, stand, or sit up. During the 
child’s high fevers and violent convul- 
sions Bernadette’s mother was often 
called in to help until Dr. Dozous said 
that death was only a matter of hours. 

While the youngster’s father was out 
arranging for the burial, his mother 
wrapped the child in an apron and ran 
to the Grotto. She plunged her infant 
into the icy water, holding him there 
up to the neck for fifteen minutes. 
When the baby was taken out, he was 
stiff and blue. 

The mother brought the baby home 
to its cradle, knelt and prayed beside 
it. After a few minutes she noticed 
that the child was breathing normally. 
He had a good night’s sleep, ate a good 
breakfast, and later, climbing out of his 
crib, walked toward her like any normal, 
healthy child—which indeed he was, 
for at the age of seventy-seven Louis- 
Justin was an honored guest at the 
canonization of St. Bernadette in Rome, 
1933. And the best answer, inciden- 
tally, to those who attribute miracles to 
autosuggestion is Louis-Justin. No 
eighteen months’ old child can be sub- 
ject to autosuggestion. 

This first recorded miracle was the 
forerunner of many more which were to 
follow. Many miracles of grace as well 
as favors in the physical order occurred 
at Lourdes about which we will never 
know since they were never reported. 
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The miracles have occurred not only 
in the spring water, but also at the 
Grotto and during the blessing with the 
Most Blessed Sacrament which takes 
place in the square before the Basilica 
of the Rosary. People have been cured 
on the way home and even after they 
reached home. 

So slow is the Church to call a cure a 
miracle, so rigidly does she apply the 
norms of Benedict XIV, that in the first 
97 years of the Shrine’s existence only 
5I cures of the thousands reported have 
been called miraculous. None of these 
cures were connected with nervous dis- 
orders, nor were cures of hypersensitive 
patients considered. 


MEDICAL ORGANIZATION 


There are two hospitals at Lourdes: 
the Hospital of Our Lady of Lourdes 
on the Shrine property, staffed by the 
Sisters of Nevers, Bernadette’s own 
order; and the Hospital of the Seven 
Sorrows, in town, operated by the Sisters 
of St. Frai. During the pilgrimage sea- 
son, 1,200 to 1,300 invalids follow each 
other continuously into the wards— 
each pilgrimage staying only three to 
five days. More than 30,000 sick 
people arrive at Lourdes each year, 
some in the last stages of illness, others 
with highly contagious diseases, but in 
the hundred years of the Shrine’s exist- 
ence there has never been an epidemic 
in Lourdes, nor has there been a case 
of contagion. 

The Medical Bureau of Lourdes, 
which had a humble beginning in 1885 
with a Dr. St. Maclou, is administered 
and supported solely by the doctors. 
Some are Catholic, some Protestant, 
some are from non-Christian faiths, and 
others are agnostics or unbelievers. 
Five thousand doctors have banded to- 
gether in an international medical as- 
sociation for the scientific study of the 
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cures at Lourdes. A medical commis- 
sion of twenty distinguished physicians 
and surgeons of various countries passes 
upon the records of a cure before it is 
fully and officially declared to be such. 
Any qualified doctor may take part in 
the work of the Bureau of Medicine at 
Lourdes. In 1953 some 1,500 doctors 
from all parts of the world signed the 
register and took part in the examina- 
tion of the sick. 

When a supposed cure is reported, 
the doctor of the pilgrimage takes the 
patient to the Medical Bureau at once 
for examination. The patient is thor- 
oughly examined both physically and 
psychologically, the papers brought 
with him on the pilgrimage and his 
previous physical status studied, wit- 
nesses are interrogated, and the date, 
together with other data, is placed in 
the Bureau files. If the record appears 
sufficiently significant, it is retained for 
the following year during which time a 
doctor of the patient’s own region will 
continue the investigation, presenting 
the case again the following year, when 
once more the patient is thoroughly ex- 
amined. 

The severity of this scrutiny by the 
Medical Bureau is demonstrated by the 
fact that in 1948 of the 83 cures re- 
tained for investigation only nine were 
finally kept and sent on for study as 
possible miracles. Some cases are held 
over longer than a year. A cure is 
never announced before at least two 
years’ time has elapsed. 

After the doctors have decided that a 
given cure has no natural explanation, 
the case is sent to the Canonical Com- 
mission for decision. Each diocese in 
Trance has its Commission consisting of 
five persons, two of whom must be 
physicians. This Commission is even 
more critical and severe than the medi- 
‘al one. The Church must be sure. 


The sick are greatly aided by the 
brancardiers, or stretcher bearers, men 
of all stations in life who donate some 
days to the service of the sick, working 
morning until night, day in and day 
out, asking nothing but the privilege of 
serving. These workers are banded into 
an organization called the Association 
of the Hospitallers of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. The Association is fashioned 
after the old Knights Hospitallers for 
the sick at Jerusalem. The brancar- 
diers join the Association with an act of 
consecration, pledging to give a certain 
amount of time each year. The more 
than 2,000 members are governed by a 
priest and administered by a president, 
secretary, and a certain number of 
councilors. Some 2,000 women belong 
to the Association doing the same 
Christlike work as the men. 


LOURDES’ WATER 


During the ninth apparition Berna- 
dette was told to dig into the earth be- 
low and to the left of the Grotto. The 
child did this and a trickle of water 
began to flow. The fact that there was 
water in that area was not so marvelous 
since that area is aqueous. What is 
‘ause for wonderment is the fact that 
the child knew where to go and that she 
had just about scratched the surface 
when the water began to trickle and 
then flow freely. 

The Sunday after the flow of water, 
workmen voluntarily dug an excava- 
tion about 3 feet long and 1'/2 feet deep 
to receive the water. In this piscine 
the first cures took place. To provide 
a reservoir for the excess water and to 
meet the demands of the large pilgrim- 
ages, a small turbine engine was in- 
stalled later. 

The spring is at the back of the 
Grotto to the left of the Altar. A 
double grating fastened with a padlock 
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protects it. The water is conducted by 
pipes to a fountain in front of the 
Grotto, to the taps where pilgrims go to 
drink and fill their bottles, and to the 
piscines and baths. From the spring 
come 19 gallons a minute, 1,400 gallons 
an hour, and about 30,000 gallons every 
twenty-four hours. Some 2,500 persons 
are given the baths each day; the year 
1953 saw 244,055 people thus treated. 
One need not be sick to be permitted 
into the baths, but it is understood that 
the sick have priority. The baths are to 
the left of the Grotto. Until recently 
there were two for men and three for 
women and children. Improvements 
have been made for the convenience of 
the ever increasing numbers of pilgrims. 

The water from the spring contains 
no chemical curative or medicinal prop- 
erties whatever. This was ascertained 
when it was analyzed in 1858 by a Pro- 
fessor Filhol who added that the ex- 
traordinary effects attributed to the use 
of the water cannot be explained by the 
nature of the salts which it contains. 
An analysis in 1934 and another in 1938 
produced the same results. 

Study of the water from the baths of 
the sick, however, reveals an amazing 
phenomenon. In 1934 and 1935 Dr. 
Vallet and several colleagues conducted 
specific investigations of the waters 
from the baths. Water taken from the 
men’s bath was scrupulously analyzed 
by two laboratories, neither knowing 
where the water came from. 

The water was found to be polluted 
with several different types of danger- 
ous and contagious bacilli. Six months 
after being inoculated with this water, 
guinea pigs were still living and in 
healthy condition. However, pigs, 
inoculated with water from another 
source containing the same bacilli, died. 
Other experiments gave similar results. 
This is one of the marvels of Lourdes. 
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Hundreds suffering from syphilis, 
cancer, tuberculosis, and every disease 
imaginable are immersed in the same 
water and there has never been a case 
of anyone contracting a disease from it. 

There are many, especially among 
the stretcher-bearers and nurses, who at 
the end of the day drink a glass of the 
contaminated water from the baths as 
an act of faith. 


THE SANCTUARIES 


The main thoroughfare of Lourdes 
is the Boulevard de la Grotte which 
leads over a bridge into the beautiful 
setting of the Lourdes Sanctuaries where 
an iron gate guards the entrance to the 
hallowed ground. All commercialism 
ends at that gate. No religious articles 
are sold on the grounds. 

Looking through the gateway and 
along the Esplanade, one can see many 
monuments: the statue of St. Michael, 
the Breton Calvary, the statue of the 
Sacred Heart appearing to St. Margaret 
Mary; the Peace Monument; the statue 
of Bernadette as a shepherdess; St. 
Theresa of the Child Jesus; the Curé of 
Ars; the Crowned Virgin. To the left 
one will notice a printing plant and to 
the right the hospital of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Directly in front is the Upper 
Basilica of the Immaculate Conception 
which was consecrated on July 2, 1876. 
Beneath it is the Crypt, the first of the 
sanctuaries to be erected on the grounds. 
Begun in 1862, it was consecrated May 
19, 1867. On ground level and blending 
harmoniously with the above-mentioned 
two structures is the large Church of 
the Holy Rosary which was consecrated 
October 6, 1901. To the right of the 
triple church is the road that leads to 
the baths and the Grotto, the most 
sacred, yet the most simple, shrine of 
the area. The niche of the apparition 
is six feet high. The statue in the 
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niche was placed there April 4, 1864. 
The original wooden altar in the 
Grotto was replaced by one of Carrara 
marble in 1908. To the back and left 
of the altar is the spring. A wrought- 
iron fence encloses the sanctuary, but 
at regular intervals during the day pil- 
grims are permitted to enter the sacred 
place to venerate at the rock of the 
apparitions. 


THE PROCESSIONS 


There are two processions each day, 
one in the afternoon and the other in 
the evening. 

At 4:30 p.m. the afternoon procession 
starts from the Grotto and winds its 
way over to the square. An archbishop 
or bishop carries the Blessed Sacrament. 
Arranged about the large square of the 
Basilica are the sick who have been 
brought there by the _ brancardiers. 
When the procession arrives at the 
square the prelate begins the blessing 
of the sick pilgrims, lifting the Blessed 
Sacrament in the form of the cross 
above every two patients. While he is 
doing this, the patients and the other 
pilgrims join in publicly offering prayers 
to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament and 
His Virgin Mother. (Some cures have 
taken place during this blessing, but 
even those who have not been cured 
leave with resignation to God’s holy 
will.) After the bishop has finished 
blessing the sick, he goes to the steps 
of the Rosary Chapel and blesses every- 
one with the Sacrament of the Altar. 

The Torchlight procession begins at 
8:30 p.m. Assembled before the Grotto, 
the pilgrims recite the Rosary and then 
march in procession through the 
grounds of the Shrine, holding lighted 
candles and singing the Lourdes Hymn 
with the refrain: “Ave, Ave, Ave 
Maria.” This procession presents a 
scene that is breathtaking. Assembled 


before the Rosary Chapel the thousands 
who have participated in this wonderful 
act of homage to Our Blessed Lady sing 
the Credo in Latin. The “Hail Holy 
Queen” is next sung and all is concluded 
with the blessing of the bishop. This 
final ceremony of the day, in which 
thousands from many parts of the 
Catholic world participate, is a graphic 
illustration of the universality of the 
Catholie Church. 


THE POPES AND LOURDES 


From its earliest days the popes have 
shown a keen interest in Lourdes. Pope 
Pius IX, during Bernadette’s life time, 
was greatly devoted to Our Lady of 
Lourdes. On July 16, 1890, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, with the ap- 
proval of Pope Leo XIII, permitted the 
Office of the Feast of the Apparitions at 
Lourdes. 

St. Pius X, who had a “particular 
affection” for the Sanctuary at Lourdes, 
extended to the entire Catholic world 
the Mass and Office of the Feast of the 
Apparitions of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
He signed the decree introducing the 
cause for Bernadette’s canonization. 
This Pius also inaugurated the system 
of canonical decisions concerning the 
miracles of Lourdes. In 1912 he added 
the name of Lourdes to the diocese of 
Tarbes, thus making it the Diocese of 
Tarbes and Lourdes. St. Pius declared 
that Mary deigned to establish in 
Lourdes “the seat of her immense kind- 
ness.” 

Pope Pius XI sent his Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Pacelli, our present 
Holy Father, as his personal legate to 
Lourdes for the closing ceremonies of 
the Holy Year of the Redemption in 
1933. And, of course, it is now Pope 
Pius XII who has decided that an Inter- 
national Marian Congress will be held 
at Lourdes during 1958. On July 2, 
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1957 he issued an encyclical to the 
Hierarchy of France on _ Lourdes. 
Speaking sharply against the greed for 
money, the pursuit of comfort, and the 
cult of the body, Pius wrote that Mary 
is giving a “cry of alarm” to the world. 


ST. BERNADETTE 


After the apparitions Bernadette 
worked as a kitchen maid in the convent 
of the Sisters of Nevers in Lourdes. 
There she was happy. On July 5, 1866, 
at the age of nineteen, Bernadette left 
Lourdes to enter the convent at Nevers. 
She never saw her beloved Lourdes 
again. 

After leading a life of great sanctity, 
Sister Mary Bernard, Bernadette’s 
name in religion, died the death of a 
saint, April 16, 1879. She was beatified 
June 14, 1925 by Pope Pius XI and 
canonized by Pius XII, December 18, 
1933. Her body lies ineorrupt at 
Nevers. 


THE MESSAGE OF LOURDES 


Who can fathom the infinite knowl- 
edge and wisdom of God? Why does 
He send His Blessed Mother to this 
person and not that person; to this place 
and not that place? We can never 
adequately answer these questions. We 
can, however, indicate in general why 
Mary appears among men. 

When Christ gave us His Mother as 
our own on Calvary on that first Good 
Friday, she became our own true 
Mother, possessing for us an all-embrac- 
ing mother’s love. It is that love for us 
that prompts Mary to intercede before 
the throne of God for us. It is that love 
which brings her down to earth to us. 
Using a simple, innocent, even ignorant 
child as her medium, Mary came to 
earth for a definite purpose: to bring 
us close to her Divine Son. When the 
beautiful Lady told Bernadette that 
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she did not promise to make the girl 
happy in this world, but in the next, 
that message was also for us. We must 
realize that, in the words of Pius’ above- 
mentioned encyclical, the greed for 
money, the pursuit of comfort, the cult 
of the body, cannot give us true and 
everlasting happiness. At most they 
can give us a fleeting happiness, but 
they can interfere with the attainment 
of eternal happiness. 


When Mary told Bernadette to pray 
for sinners, that counsel was not for her 
alone. Christian charity demands that 
we pray for others as well as ourselves, 
especially for those who are no longer 
in the friendship of Christ because of 
the loss of sanctifying grace. 


During the eighth apparition Berna- 
dette turned around to the crowd and, 
in the name of the beautiful Lady, 
asked them to do penance. That is a 
direct message for us. The need for 
penance in our lives has been brought 
out in practically every branch of the- 
ology. 

When Mary asked the young girl to 
wash in the muddy water, to eat grass, 
to kiss the ground, she wished to 
impress upon Bernadette, the crowd 
watching, and us the great need that a 
proud, independent and, in many cases, 
unbelieving world has for humility, the 
need for its practice in our daily lives 
whereby we can more readily under- 
stand our complete dependence on God. 

So through that simple ignorant crea- 
ture of God, Mary brought a message 
from God to us, and in that message, 
among other things, we are told to prac- 
tice detachment from the things of the 
world, charity, penance and humility. 
If we do these things we become closer 
to Christ and that is precisely what 
Mary desires; that is precisely why She 
came to Bernadette and Lourdes and 
through them to us. 





The Catholic Church 


and Ecumenism 


\ oo Is a spiritual phenomenon 
in the world at the present day which 
might be described in terms of nostalgia 
—a kind of spiritual longing for home. 
It is a sincere and manifest desire for 
religious unity on the part of those who 
are separated from the Catholic Church, 
who deplore the existence of a divided 
Christendom, and who seek a way to 
remedy the plight in which they find 
themselves. 


NOTHING GAINED BY 
SUSPECTING PROTESTANT MOTIVES 


At least awareness of disunity is a 
good thing; these people realize their 
plight, that it is far from enviable, and 
they seek a solution. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches and prominent leader in the 
Ecumenical Movement, is spokesman 
for many when he says: 


If there is only one King, if salvation 
means to be part of one Body, no 
Church can accept the fact that the 
people of God are scattered, that the 
Body is broken. 

It is true that non-Catholic ideas 
about unity are at variance with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, but 
we should not be too quick to judge 
their motives or their means to secure 
unity, nor should we minimize their 
efforts to secure what they lack. Indeed 


* Kingship of Christ (London, 8.C.M. Press, 
1948), p. 10. 


By TITUS CRANNY, S.A. 


we ought to pray that they may be led 
by God to the harbor of salvation and 
the citadel of truth. 

Father W. H. Van de Pol, of Holland, 
convert to the faith from Protestantism 
and a longtime worker in the Ecumeni- 
eal field, has written a splendid book on 
the problems of Christian Unity. He 
writes: 


At the centre of the history of the 
human race, divided by sin, discord, 





Father Cranny is Assistant Director of 
the Chair of Unity Octave and Associate 
Editor of Lamp. He is author of Fr. 
Paul: Apostle of Unity. 





and strife, stands One whose word 
and work betoken complete recon- 
ciliation, absolute unity and perfect 
peace: the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Through Him God has willed to win 
back all things, to resume all things, 
to restore to order all things; in Him 
men have been reconciled to God and 
thereby to one another. Christ is the 
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redeemer of a world that was lost; 
He is our peace, and in Him we are 
all one. He is the realization and 
embodiment of God’s order in a world 
of human disorder: “This alone of 
all names under heaven has been ap- 
pointed to men as the one by which 
we must needs be saved.” Yet, in 
actual fact, Christendom does not 
present a picture of unity, reconcilia- 
tion, and peace in a world of disrup- 
tion and disorder, but instead we are 
confronted with the alarming spec- 
tacle of hopeless dissension even 
among Christians themselves.” 


THESE ARE NOT THIRTEENTH- 
CENTURY PROTESTANTS 


The prospect of an early reconcilia- 
tion, of a speedy attainment of unity 
with the Church for those men who are 
outside of it, does not exist in the fore- 
seeable future. It is true that God 
could miraculously lead all the erring 
sheep to the one fold, that in a moment 
of time and with a prodigious outpour- 
ing of grace He could dissipate the 
prejudices, misunderstandings, and 
complexities of a million hearts and 
bring them to the unity of His Church. 
But that is not His way. 

We know that God uses human in- 
struments, often proud and ignorant, 
and at times weak and foolish, to 
achieve His ends. And so He uses men 
to work for the bestowal of this unity 
upon other men. It should be borne in 
mind that the Protestants of today are 
not the same as their forefathers of the 
past. In practice we do not deal with 
heretics as the Church dealt with them 
in the thirteenth century, nor consider 
the Protestants of today as being pre- 
cisely identified with those who broke 
from the Church during the era of 
Luther, Calvin, Zwingli. 

In the course of centuries the problem 
has become very complicated. It can- 


2 The Christian Dilemma (New York, Dent, 
1952), p. ix. 
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not be solved so easily as a yes or no. 
For as Father Charles Boyer, S.J., a 
leader in the Ecumenical Movement 
from the Catholic point of view, has 
declared: 


The problem is a delicate one, for 
there is a danger of diminishing the 
Church in attributing to her a lack 
which is true only of one or another 
of her members. I should not be pre- 
pared to concede, on any doctrinal 
point, that the Lutherans or the An- 

* glicans have a more perfect doctrine 
than the Catholic Church whose 
bridegroom will remain with her until 
the end of the world. 

But it is certainly true that there 
are Catholics who are less filled than 
they should be with the idea of grace 
as a gift, with the holiness of the 
Bible, with the mystical beauties of 
the Church. Such people could un- 
doubtedly find, within the Church, 
admirable models of every aspect in 
which they are lacking. Nevertheless 
they can also find outside the Church 
useful lessons not provided in their 
immediate surroundings. 

Let us say then that the return of 
our separated brethren would un- 
doubtedly draw our attention to 
those spiritual treasures of the 
Church of which we make insufficient 
use.® 


It should not be said that non- 
Catholics would contribute to the good 
of the Church because they have 
espoused non-Catholic errors. Their 
doctrinal background would not add to 
the peculiar riches of the Church. But 
such people might contribute to the up- 
building of the body of Christ, even as 
St. Augustine had an extraordinary in- 
sight into and appreciation of grace, 
because of his sinful past life and his 
passionate love for the truth and his 
long search for true love. But I do not 
think one could say that it was precisely 
his Manichean background as such that 


* Unitas, III (French edition), 1948, pp. 14, 
15. 
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contributed positively to the good of 
the Church. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY 
WILL BE A REDISCOVERY 


The Catholic idea and ideal of 
unity is far removed from the concept 
of most non-Catholics. Outside the 
Church there is a wide variety of be- 
liefs: that the Church is made up of 
branches; unity does not exist at the 
present time, but will be achieved later 
—at the price of compromise; all the 
religious bodies somehow comprise the 
Catholic Church; that the Church is an 
invisible society, vague and nebulous, 
both in membership and in profession 
of belief. 

But we know that the Church pos- 
sesses that unity given to it by its 
founder, a unity of faith, of government, 
and of worship which can never be lost. 
It is the visible unity of a visible society 
in existence in the world today. The 
Abbot of Downside Abbey in England 
has well phrased it: 


The fact is that, according to the 
Catholic faith, the visible unity of the 
Church both precedes and survives 
the fact of schism, and is essential to 
the very idea of the Church. The 
Church founded by Christ not only 
naturally gives rise to the fellowship, 
the koinomia, the fellowship of the 
faithful: it is identical with that 
fellowship. And as it is in and by 
the Church that Christ fulfills the 
promise: “Lo, I am with you always 
even to the end of the ages,” so also 
today and tomorrow. Any movement 
of “return” therefore, be it conceived 
as the return of individuals or a whole 
body of hitherto “separated” breth- 
ren, is a movement of return to what 
already exists prior to the movement; 
it is not the creation of a non-existent 
unity, it is the rediscovery by those 
who return to that unity which al- 
ready exists.* 


‘Introduction to John Todd’s Catholicism 


THE CHURCH WHOLLY 

DISINTERESTED? 

At times it has been charged that the 
Catholic Church is not interested in 
unity efforts of non-Catholic groups, 
that she has no concern for the Ecu- 
menical Movement of the present day. 
Such assertions are false, and Karl 
Barth, the famous Protestant theolo- 
gian, is correct when he says that the 
World Council of Churches should have 
rejoiced when Rome refused to partici- 
pate in the Amsterdam Conference of 
1948. 

We know that the Church’s non- 
participation in such meetings does not 
rise from an attitude of arrogance, or 
pride, or disdain, but from the convic- 
tion that she alone possesses the truth 
given her by Almighty God; that tak- 
ing part in meetings would mean to 
place the Catholic faith on the same 
level as man-made religions, which 
would be a denial of the truth that 
Christ has revealed. Any compromise 
in religious matters would be contrary 
to the teaching of Christ and to the 
constitution of the Church. 

This does not mean that the Church 
is not interested, and in a very sincere 
and hopeful way, in the various move- 
ments toward unity. For example, 
when the leaders of the Conference on 
Faith and Order (May 16, 1919) invited 
Pope Benedict XV to take part in their 
conference, he refused. But at the same 
time they were granted an audience 
with him. As they left the chamber, 
they were handed this statement of ex- 
planation for his refusal: 


The Holy Father, after having 
thanked them for their visit, stated 
that as the successor of St. Peter and 
the Vicar of Christ, he had no greater 
desire than that there should be one 


and the Ecumenical Movement (London, 
1956), pp. xi, xil. 
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fold and one shepherd. His Holiness 
added that the teaching and practice 
of the Roman Catholic Church re- 
garding the unity of the visible 
Church of Christ was well known to 
everyone and therefore it would not 
be possible for the Catholic Church 
to take part in such a congress as the 
one proposed. His Holiness, how- 
ever, by no means wishes to disap- 
prove of the Congress in question for 
those who are not in union with the 
Chair of Peter; on the contrary he 
earnestly desires and prays that, if 
the congress is practicable, those who 
take part in it may, by the grace of 
God, see the light and become re- 
united to the visible Head of the 
Church, by whom they will be re- 
ceived with open arms.® 


I should like to show briefly the con- 
cern of the popes for those groups out- 
side the Church. We know in general 
that the Holy Father is solicitous for 
the reunion of all those separated from 
the Chair of Peter; that it is his role 
to work and pray and lead in achieving 
the prophecy of Christ: “Other sheep I 
have that are not of this fold. Them 
also I must bring and they shall hear 
my voice and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd.” 

The desire for unity has been the 
specific hope of the popes of every age 
and particularly of the pontiffs of re- 
cent times. For example, in a message 
to a German Catholic meeting in Mainz 
in 1948, Pope Pius XII declared: 


We know how insistent is the de- 
sire in many, both Catholics and non- 
Catholies, for unity of faith. And 
who could desire this more ardently 
than the Vicar of Christ? The 
Church surrounds dissenters in the 
faith with sincere love and prayer 
for return to her, their mother, from 
whom God knows how many are 
separated without any fault of their 
own. If the Church is inflexible with 


® History of the Ecumenical Movement, 
1517-1948, p. 416. 
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respect to everything that might ap- 
pear in any way to place the Catholic 
faith on the same footing as other 
confessions or to confuse Catholics 
with dissenters, it is because she is 
convinced that there always has been 
and always will be one sure citadel 
wherein rests infallibly the fulness of 
truth and of grace that Christ has 
given us, and that according to the 
express will of her divine Founder this 
one citadel is none other than the 
Church herself.® 


In 1848 Pope Pius 1X made an ap- 
peal to the Eastern dissidents, assuring 
them that nothing would be required of 
them except what was demanded by 
unity of faith (In suprema Petri Apos- 
toli Sede, ASS 1, 154-161). Before the 
convening of the Vatican Council of 
1870 he invited the Protestants and the 
Eastern dissidents to return to unity. 


TOWARD “THE GREAT RETURN” 


Pope Leo XIII was most energetic in 
striving for the return of the separated 
East. To the Armenians he wrote: 


For it is no shame—but praise- 
worthy in the highest degree—that a 
father should himself call his wander- 
ing and long-expected children home 
—should even go forth with open 
arms to receive and welcome them.? 


Turning to the Protestants, he added: 


With the example of such men before 
you, our heart appeals to you even 
more than our words: to you, our 
brethren, who for three centuries and 
more have dissented from us in the 
Christian faith, and to you all like- 
wise who in later times, for any rea- 
son whatsoever, have turned away 
from us: “Let us all come together in 
the unity of faith and in the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God.” 


The great Pontiff later wrote Orien- 
talium dignitas demanding the preser- 


® AAS, XL (Sept. 5, 1948), p. 419. 
* Paterna caritas, July 25, 1888; Engl. trs. in 
Tablet, 72 (Sept. 1, 1888), 321-320. 
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vation of the Eastern rites® and Christi 
nomen, which recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic clergy for the 
purpose of bringing the Eastern 
Churches back to the unity of the faith. 
On March 19, 1895, the Holy Father 
named a commission whose purpose 
was to work for the reunion of those 
outside the Church (ad reconciliationem 
dissidentium cum Ecclesia fovendam). 
It seems unfortunate that this commis- 
sion had not survived, but it might 
well be re-instituted at the present day. 

The same Supreme Pontiff wrote a 
cordial letter to those of the Anglican 
persuasion,” after he had been informed 
of the efforts of Lord Halifax and other 
Anglicans, to urge the faithful in Eng- 
land to pray for the conversion of their 
fellow men. This was followed by Satis 
cognitum’® in which the Holy Father 
presented the doctrine on the unity of 
the Church. Moreover, when he made 
the definitive pronouncement on the 
invalidity of Anglican orders" he was 
again expressing the teaching of the 
Church and defending its unity. 

The novena of Pentecost which Pope 
Leo XIII directed to be observed in all 
Catholie Churches throughout the world 
was intended “to hasten the reconcilia- 
tion with the Catholic Church of those 
who are estranged from it for reasons of 
doctrine or obedience, for it is the will 
of Jesus that all be united in a single 
flock under a single Pastor.’* It is un- 
fortunate that the novena at the pres- 
ent time seems to have fallen into disuse 
in most parts of the world. 

Pope Pius XI continued the call to 
unity by such encyclicals as Ecclesiam 


* ASS 27 (Nov. 30, 1894), pp. 257-264. 

* Ad Anglos (April 14, 1895). 

*® ASS 28 (June 20, 1896), 708-739. 

* Apostolicae curae (Sept. 13, 1895). 

* Pravida matris (May 5, 1895) and Divi- 
num iulud (May 9, 1897). 


Dei of 1923, Mortalium animos in 1928, 
and by his special interest in the East- 
ern rites of the Catholic Church. But 
in our own generation the words of our 
present Holy Father have come ringing 
forth from the Vatican City to all parts 
of the world calling to our separated 
brethren in the accents of a loving 
father. 


“YEAR OF THE GREAT RETURN” 


When Pope Pius XII established the 
Jubilee Year of 1950 he called it “The 
Year of the Great Return.” “Oh, that 
this Holy Year” he said, “could wel- 
come also the great return to the one 
true Church, awaited over the centuries, 
of so many who though they believe in 
Jesus Christ are for various reasons 
separated from her! With unspeakable 
groanings the Spirit, who is in the hearts 
of good people, today cries out implor- 
ingly the same prayer of our Lord: 
‘That they may be one’ (Jn. 17:21). 
With good reason men are anxious 
about the effrontery with which the 
united front of militant atheism ad- 
vances and the old question is now 
voiced aloud: Why are there still 
separations? Why are there still 
schisms? When will all the forces of 
the spirit and of love be harmoniously 
united ?!8” 

Several years before, in 1943, when 
he wrote his great encyclical on the 
Church, Mystici Corpus, the Supreme 
Pontiff referred to those separated from 
the one fold: 


As you know from the very begin- 
ning of Our pontificate We have com- 
mitted to the protection and guidance 
of heaven those who do not belong to 
the visible organization of the Good 
Shepherd; We desire nothing more 
ardently than that they may have 


~™ 448 XLII (1950). 
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life and have it more abundantly. 


WE HAVE NO TIME FOR REST 


So far as the Catholic is concerned, 
and much more the priest and religious, 
there can be no indifference or lack of 
interest and prayer toward the work of 
unity. It is the work of the Church, 
her mission given by Christ, to save the 
souls of men. As the German bishop, 
the Most Reverend Julius Dopfner, has 
recently declared: 


As long as the Church in her 
earthly pilgrimage has not yet em- 
braced the whole of humanity, she 
can allow herself no rest. All the 
painful divisions which have been 
realized over the course of the 
Church’s history have created for her 
the pressing duty of reconciling her 
separated children. Even St. Paul 
never ceased to struggle for the sal- 
vation of the Hebrew nation and each 
of his countrymen, despite all the 
failures he experienced in his mis- 
sionary work among the Jews, a 
presage of a formidable mystery of 
divine predestination. 

The Church, as the signum levatum 
in nationibus, must in its responsi- 
bility for the whole human race ac- 
tualize all her forces so that eventu- 
ally there may be “one fold and one 
Shepherd.” She would be betraying 
her mission if she were to be content 
with her present confines.® 


This unity of the Church, divinely 
given and divinely preserved, can never 
be lost. There is one Church and there 
is one Christ. We say that the unity 
of the Church follows not only from her 
essence as the Mystical Body of the 
Savior, but also from her mission as 
the one divine institution for the salva- 
tion of all men. “If Christ is the second 
Adam,” writes the renowned Scheeben, 
“and if the Church by her teaching and 


“Section 120. 
Press. 
*% Unitos, VIII, 1 (1956), 34. 
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her grace is to lead all mankind back 
to its pristine holiness, then the unity 
that was present in the human race be- 
fore the disruption caused by sin must 
again be made manifest in her. Unity, 
therefore, is the great formative law 
operative on all sides in the mystical 
organism of the God-man, His Church, 
repelling on one hand all proud disrup- 
tive tendencies and tolerating on the 
other hand the most manifold vari- 
ety.’’16 

More and more leaders outside the 
Church are beginning to recognize and 
realize this unity. One of the leaders 
of French non-Catholic thought, M. 
Boegner, has written of Christian Unity 
in terms of a “visible unity of faith . . 
The texts are right there in Holy Scrip- 
ture,” he declared, “filled with the reve- 
lation that the Holy Ghost proclaims 
to be the truth of God. Whether we 
like it or not, these texts speak to us of 
one and only one Church of Christ, 
whose visible unity is part of the testi- 
mony she must render to her Lord. 
Since there is ‘one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one-God and Father of all,’ 
just as there is ‘one spirit, even as you 
were called in one hope,’ so too, there 
is ‘one body,’ one Church” (Eph. 
4:45) 17 


PAUL JAMES FRANCIS— 
APOSTLE OF UNITY 


What can we do to effect the reunion 
of our separated brethren? The prob- 
lems are so vast, so apparently insur- 
mountable, the differences so insoluble, 
that any hope of reunion seems an idle 
dream. In this connection I might re- 
fer to the words of a great apostle of 
reunion in our day, Father Paul James 
Francis. Early in his career as the 


® Handbuch der Dogmatik, IV, 341. 
17 Le Probleme de Vl Unité Chrétienne (Paris, 
1947). 
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founder of our community, several 
years before he entered the Church, and 
at a time when he had but one follower 
in his Society, he wrote these prophetic 
words: 


Is then Christian Unity a vision- 
ary dream? Will the prayer of the 
Son of God never be answered: Was 
He a lying prophet when He told the 
time of its fulfillment saying: “Other 
sheep I have which are not of this 
fold, them also I must bring and there 
shall be one Fold and one Shepherd.” 
Let who will deride or shake their 
heads in doubt saying: “Heresy and 
schism have gone too far; . . . Rome 
is too proud and unbending. England 
is too self-satisfied, the East too 
Orthodox; Protestantism too enam- 
ored of letting everybody do and 
think as they please. They never 
can and never will come together. 
Christian Unity is hopeless!” Our 
answer is—God’s will is omnipotent; 
the fiat of the Most High must pre- 
vail; the prayer of Jesus Christ has 
to be answered. . . Were the moun- 
tains of difficulty to be surmounted a 
thousand times higher and vaster 
than they are, God is able to cast 
them into the sea. 


FOUR-PART PROGRAM: 
I. PRAYER 


To effect the return of present-day 
non-Catholics to the unity of the one 
fold, a program of four fundamental 
elements is necessary: prayer; pen- 
ance; example; presenting the truth. 

Prayer is necessary for what has 
been called a “fantastic enterprise’’: 
the reunion of Christendom. For if 
without Christ men can do nothing for 
salvation, what can they do for the 
salvation of other souls without the 
grace and love of the Son of God by 
which the mystery of redemption and 
atonement is made operative in their 
souls as a supernatural activity? We 
can never overestimate the need and 
value of prayer in the apostolate, both 


for personal sanctification and for the 
souls of other men. 

No one needs more prayers than he 
who is venturing toward the Church. 
All the talking in the world will prove 
worthless unless united to, inspired by, 
and founded upon prayer. 

As an aside on this point, may I re- 
call that the Eucharist is the Sacrament 
of Unity par excellence, not only for 
deepening the intimacy of Christ and 
the soul, but for enriching and perfect- 
ing that unity of all the members of the 
Mystical Body with one another. 

It is significant that on Holy Thurs- 
day, when Jesus instituted the Eucha- 
rist, He also offered His great prayer for 
unity as recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John: “Holy Father, 
keep them in Thy name whom Thou 
hast given to Me, that they all may be 
one as Thou Father in Me and I in 
Thee, that they may be made perfect in 
unity, that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.” 

The words of John Chrysostom reveal 
how keenly the Saint appreciated this 
sense of Unity: 


“For we being many are one bread 
and one body.” Why do I speak of 
communion; we are that self-same 
body. For what is bread—the Body 
of Christ. Not many bodies but one 
body. . . For we are all members 
of that one bread. If we are all 
nourished with the same and all be- 
come the same, why do we not also 
show forth the same love, and become 
also in this respect one? For this was 
the old way too in the time of our 
forefathers: “for the multitude of 
them that believed, were of one heart 
and one soul.”’8 


Prayer is essential to any form of any 
religious enterprise, but never more 
necessary than in the Apostolate of 
Unity. That is why the Chair of Unity 


* 24th Homily on First Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. 
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Octave with its emphasis on prayer is 
so valid. Prayer is the most essential, 
necessary, and universal means to 
achieve unity, to save souls. Our 
Lady tells us at Fatima: “There are 
many souls that go to hell because they 
have no one to pray for them.” 

In praying for unity we regard Our 
Lady as the special patroness of the 
enterprise. “Rejoice, O Virgin Mary, 
thou alone has destroyed all heresies 
throughout the world” we read or chant 
in the Divine Office for her feast days. 
Such was the idea of Father Paul when 
he gave the Blessed Virgin the lovely 
and significant name of Our Lady of 
the Atonement. 


She is Our Lady of Unity, and she 
will accomplish the greatest victories 
for her Son where, until now, Satan 
has emerged triumphant. Let us look 
up to her all radiant on her throne, 
our beautiful Mother of the Atone- 
ment, apparelled in the crimson robe 
of the Precious Blood, interceding at 
this moment for the great At-one- 
ment; and may we never cease to 
unite our prayers with hers that the 
scales may fall away from the eyes 
of our separated brethren and they 
may understand that the Great 
Shepherd whom Our Lord appointed 
as His viceregent on earth is their 
Father and their Shepherd. 


II. PENANCE 


The second requirement for Christian 
unity work is penance. This is not a 
popular term today. It never will be 
to those of a worldly spirit. But how 
did the great missioners of past ages 
win souls for God if not by assiduous 
penance? They fasted and took the 
discipline; they slept little and worked 
late; they wrestled spiritually for the 
souls they desired to save. “I am come 
to cast fire on the earth and what will 
I but that it be enkindled” was a cry 
that burned in their blazing hearts. 
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There was a young sister who died in 
1939 in a Trappistine Convent at 
Grottoferrata in Italy. She was only 
24 years old when she died, but her 
whole convent life, with its penance and 
its mortifications, was motivated by one 
desire: Christian unity. As she lay on 
her deathbed the Abbess came quietly 
and asked if she gave her life for unity, 
With a sense of victory she cried gladly, 
“Yes!” 

That spirit of Mother Gabriella is 
needed to achieve unity. Not all will 
be martyrs or great apostles for Unity, 
as some saints were, but everyone who 
seeks to work for Christian unity must 
be convinced of the truth that souls are 
won only at the cost of sacrifice, for 
such is the divine plan. 

One of the most moving accounts of 
what apostolic men 
written in regard to the conversion of 
England. But its thought applies to 
the conversion of every nation. 


should be was 


Let them (the apostolic men) work 
among the Roman Catholics. Let 
them offer us what we do not have 
ourselves, the picture of a Church 
perfect in discipline and in customs. 
Let this Church be chaste and beauti- 
ful as befits the divine spouse of Jesus 
Christ; let her sing the praises of her 
Saviour night and day; let even her 
exterior garments be resplendent, so 
that the spectator might be struck 
with admiration and throw himself at 
her feet, seeing clearly in her the be- 
loved of the King of Heaven. Let 
them go into our great cities and 
preach the gospel to their quasi-pagan 
populations; let them go barefoot, 
and wear sackcloth; let mortification 
be written on their foreheads; finally, 
if there be among them a saint like 
the seraph of Assisi, the heart of 
England is already won.'® 


” Letters to Univers, April 13, 1841, believed 
to have been written by John Dalgarins. On 
reading this letter Dominic Barbari, the Pas- 
sionist with the consuming desire for the con- 
version of England, made his decision to go 
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Ill. EXAMPLE 


Example is the greatest apostolate of 
all. As Pope Pius XI wrote in his en- 
cyclical on St. Josaphat in 1923, com- 
memorating the third centenary of this 
martyr for unity: “They must under- 
stand that it is less through disputations 
and other activities than through the 
example and self-sacrifice of a holy life 
that this unity is to be promoted.’”° 
By example we mean living the faith in 
such a way that it is lovable and liv- 
able. If those outside the fold see that 
the Catholic way of life is “different,” 
at first they may be curious; if they see 
that it does something to character, 
they may be interested; if they realize 
that it is meant for them as well, many 
of them will enter the One Fold. By 
the same token we know how detri- 
mental to the welfare of the Church and 
to the salvation of souls bad example 
can be. 

It is by making religion attractive, 
by making the pursuit of heaven the 
great adventure of life that people are 
won and drawn to the Church. The old 
adage, “Your actions thunder so loudly 
that I cannot hear what you say,” has 
relevance to winning souls to the 
Church. If all the faithful in every 
part of the world lived up to the teach- 
ings of the Church, what a vast increase 
in the personnel of priests and religious 
there would be, and what a transforma- 
tion would take place in political, eco- 
nomie and social life. If only all the 
faithful and, indeed, all of us priests 
could be impressed with the dynamic, 
magnetic character of good example in 
winning souls to God and in building 
up the Church. As the Holy Office de- 
clared: “All (the faithful) must be 


to this land; through him Cardinal Newman 
entered the Church. 
” Ecclesiam Dei. AAS, XVI (1924), 150. 


is no more efficacious means of prepar- 
ing the way to embrace the truth and 
the Church than the faith of Catholics 
made conscious of the fact that, for 
those wandering outside the fold, there 
associated with good moral conduct and 
an edifying life.” 


IV. PRESENTING THE TRUTH 


The fourth point in the work of 
Christian unity is stating the truth. 
This should be clear enough, but it is 
not always so. There can be no com- 
promise in presenting the teaching of 
Christ and the deposit of faith which 
has been entrusted to the Church. 
There can be no “watering down” of 
doctrine, no perversion of conscience, no 
false irenicism contrary to the spirit of 
charity and of truth. 

Not everyone is called to write or 
speak on the question of reunion, par- 
ticularly in a public or official way. 
Those who are should be trained in such 
a work. But surely many should be 
able to “give reason for the faith” that 
is in them, as St. Paul declares, and 
seek to learn from history and theology 
the answers that perplex the minds of 
many who are outside the Church. 

We do not go about waving cate- 
chisms, or Denzinger, or The Official 
Catholic Directory, defying anyone to 
disagree with us. We do not castigate 
all who are non-Catholies, for we know 
that God is not limited in the distribu- 
tion of His graces. By the same token, 
however, we are proud of the faith and 
seek to live it to the hilt, and we can 
point to errors in theology or history 
so that the Church is not made to be 
the scapegoat for the foolish statements 
of its enemies. Catholics need to have 
a clear idea on various points dealing 
with unity: for example, that there is 
but one Church; that other non-Catholic 
bodies were not founded by the Son of 
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God; that there is but one means of 
salvation established by Christ for all 
men: the Catholic Church. Catholics 
also need to understand that prayer 
does not dispense them from an active 
and even intense apostolate, depending 
on the gifts of nature and of grace which 
they have received. 

One notion that usually arises in 
ecumenical circles among non-Catholics 
from time to time is the so-called “cor- 
porate reunion” idea, or group conver- 
sion to the Church. We admit the 
possibility of such an event; there have 
been group conversions before. We do 
not ridicule the notion, but we must 
face facts. No one who has become 
convinced of the teachings of the 
Church may remain outside of it, simply 
to wait for the others. Max Thurian, 
the leader of the Reformed Church in 
France, has said of individual conver- 
sion: “We must accept these particular 
cases regretfully because of the almost 
insurmountable obstacles to unity that 
they create.”*!_ He carries his idea of 
non-conversion even further and con- 
siders partial corporate reunion an ob- 
stacle to ecumenism, for example, the 
proposal of some of the Anglicans to 
return to unity with the Catholic 
Church at the Malines Conferences. To 
this type of mind the departure of a 
few, even in a group, indisposes the rest 
to remain. They say that all members 
must progress toward unity together 
and at the same rate. 


THE TRUTH NOT OURS TO HOARD 


In this connection we may refer to 
some of the work that is being done in 
various parts of the world in the spoken 
word. Church authorities are willing 
to take part in discussions with non- 
Catholic groups, small and unpublicized 


’ 


1 Catholicité Chrétien devant L’Oecumen- 
isme (1947), 27. 
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but the proper precautions must be ad- 
hered to as indicated in the instructions 
from the Holy Office on the Ecumenical 
Movement in 1949. Meetings take 
place in Germany, in Holland to a small 
extent, in our own country, between 
Catholic priests and non-Catholic 
clergymen. What the success of these 
will be, I do not know. But as long as 
they are entered into in the spirit of 
truth and charity and in accordance 
with the prescriptions indicated by the 
Holy See, I think we may be somewhat 
optimistic of results. At any rate, they 
may pave the way for further action on 
the part of those outside the Church 
toward the unity of the One Fold. 

It was Father Van de Pol who ob- 
served: 


It is no use—from our point of 
view—merely to insist on a returning 
of the Anglicans and Protestants to 
the Church without any attempt to 
prepare the way for such a return. 
Many misunderstandings between 
Anglicans and Catholics, Anglican 
and other Protestants, Catholics and 
Protestants, are caused by a continua! 
misinterpretation of one another’s 
writings and sayings. A better mu- 
tual understanding can only be ex- 
pected from close personal contacts 
without any idea of an immediate 
conversion of the other party. The 
time has not yet come for that. The 
truth will have to find its way in the 
course of many years. We can only 
prepare the way. But up to now we 
have been doing nothing else but 
continually irritating one another 
and causing new estrangements. We 
expect too much of our aloofness and 
steadfastness in condemning the 
others and too little from the guid- 
ance of God’s Spirit were we to have 
sufficient love and good will to seek 
one another and to create new oppor- 
tunities of personal contact.”” 


2 Quoted by Columbia Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
Sheepfold and the Shepherd (London, 1956), 
104. 
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ad- It is necessary to realize that the with the Catholic Church in the provi- 
ae Ecumenical Movement is a real force dence of God, even though people would 
we in the religious world today. It is not deny it today. They will attain unity, 
‘ake a passing fad. It has been present, in but in a way precisely that they do not 
nal its modern formulation and develop- _now recognize. 

— ment, for almost fifty years. And since Loving the Church, we make the 
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of our own day, more than one hundred 
meetings and mergers among non- 
Catholic groups have taken place. The 
World Council of Churches may fail in 
its objectives and become no more than 
a historical trend in the whole move- 
ment of Ecumenism. But this seems to 
be true, that from the efforts and even 
failures of the past and of the present 
there will evolve some new workings to 
bring souls outside the Church to her 
embrace. The consciousness of disunity 
is too strong, the desire for unity too 
ardent to permit the Ecumenical Move- 
ment to fail ultimately in attaining 
unity. Such unity will be acclaimed 


the evidence of our eyes, the testi- 
mony of reason, the assurance of au- 
thority tells us that the Roman 
Church is—there is my heart, my 
mind, and my affection. From the 
faith of that Church, that faith which 
the prayer of Christ will never allow 
to fail; from its unity, which the de- 
pravity of schismatics will never 
divide for Christ protects it; from 
obedience to it, whose King will open 
to me the gates of heaven, neither 
death or life, nor any creature, 
through the help of God’s grace will 
ever separate me.”* 


*% Migne, PL: 
Chapter 15 of Isaias. 


195, 459-460, Sermon on 





The publisher and editors of THe HoMILetic 
AND PasTorAL Review avail themselves of this 
space to wish special blessings of God on all of 
our readers for the New Year. 

At the same time it is fitting to say a word of 
thanks for the magnificent encouragement which 
our readers have given us throughout the years 
in our efforts to bring them a magazine of every 
possible help. Rising circulation is a substantial 
vote of confidence, and we are further gratified 
by the number of subscriptions ordered for our 
young seminarians by priest-readers. 

Our appreciation will take the form of a de- 
termination to increase our efforts to make this 
magazine more worthy of the sphere of action 
to which it has been dedicated since the turn of 
the century. 
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People, Places, Things—for Good or Evil 


Septuagesima Sunday 


“Many are called, but few are chosen” (Matthew 20, 16). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The journey and the goal. 

(2) Persons, places, things. 

(3) Conclusion: We all make the journey; 
whether we arrive at our goal is en- 
tirely up to us. This is both a con- 

solation and a warning. 


At this particular juncture of the 
Church year—Septuagesima Sunday— 
mixed emotions are experienced by 
every serious-minded Catholic, for all 
of us may be likened to individuals who 
are preparing to set forth on a long 
journey into a territory which is known 
to us only in part. 

Our enthusiasm is high, and we are 
prompted to further investigation to 
familiarize ourselves with the climate, 
the people and their customs. We shall 
spend a great deal of time in thinking 
about our pending journey. We shall 
probably envision road blocks which 
may hinder our progress toward our 
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desired goal. ‘‘Forewarned is fore- 
armed,” we recall, and thereupon we 
consider the manner by which such pre- 
dicaments may be surmounted by ask- 
ing ourselves: “Which way shall we 
turn, or which path will be the best 
for us to take?” 


THE JOURNEY AND THE GOAL 


Turning now from the hypothetical to 
the real, we recognize that each of us is 
only a wayfarer on this earth. “We see 
now through a mirror in an obscure 
manner, but then face to face” graphi- 
‘ally describes our journey and what 
awaits us upon the completion of our 
wanderings. 

Our birthright is the Beatifie Vision, 
and it is man’s ultimate goal, the rea- 
son why God breathed life into our 
mortal frames. What is most consol- 
ing is the thought that the Beatific 
Vision is within the capacity of all men 





PEOPLE, PLACES, THINGS—FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


to attain, but it can never be gained 
without sincere and constant prepara- 
tion and co-operation with God’s graces. 

At the very outset of my sermon I 
stated that mixed emotions preoccupy 
the minds of all righteously living indi- 
viduals, that a war between the flesh 
and the spirit is being waged within 
every one of us. Septuagesima Sunday 
represents, as it were, the crossroads 
of life at which we now stand poised. 

Experience teaches that the tempta- 
tions and the tinsel glitter of the ma- 
terialistie world have often been the 
stumbling blocks which spelled the 
difference between a successful fulfill- 
ment of our resolutions and our falling 
by the wayside. It would be well, then, 
to make a far-reaching and intensive 
study of these obstacles in relation to 
ourselves, victims of Original Sin. 

When we are tempted, we come face 
to face with the arch-enemy of both God 
and man—the devil who is the author 
of all temptations. His cunningness 
comes to the fore most vehemently at 
this time of the year. His sole aim is 
to lure man’s soul from the paths which 
lead to God and divert it to the course 
which leads to his lair. He does this in 
devious ways, and his agents are per- 
sons, places, and things—all three of 
which may be occasions of sin. 


PERSONS, PLACES, THINGS 


Consider persons as occasions of sin. 
A person can, and often does, become the 
agent of devil. How often do they who 
are lax ridicule those who are endeavor- 
ing to lead good lives? How often do 
we hear these same people term it sheer 
nonsense to refrain from this or that? 
They are often heard to say that such 


rigors were the acceptable thing during 
the Middle Ages, but the modern indi- 
vidual acts and thinks differently. 
Why not be part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, they ask us. Sorry to say, many 
give in to these tempting words of such 
associates in order that they will not be 
considered odd, in order not to lose their 
friendship. 

Inanimate objects, too, serve as 
agents of Satan. A man, for example, 
might be addicted to drink, a virtual 
slave to aleohol. Realizing the inanity 
of his aleoholism, he makes a resolu- 
tion to refrain from liquor. And so he 
stays out of taverns—until one day he 
meets an old acquaintance who begins 
to gibe him, to convince him of the ab- 
surdity of his resolution, with the result, 
too often, that the weak creature falls 
and consents to meet him. 

Places of amusement are also the 
handmaids of Satan. Today whole- 
some movies and good plays are rare. 
In spite of the efforts of the Legion of 
Decency to keep people well informed 
of the caliber of motion pictures and 
theatrical productions, we shall always 
find a person who is indifferent to the 
warnings. Such a one all too often in- 
duces another, who has resolved to 
keep his pledge, to break that resolution 
and fall into the same quagmire of 
sordidness as himself. 

Persons, places, things. Some are for 
good; some are for evil. On our journey 
we shall encounter both. All of us 
must make that journey, “for many are 
-alled”; many will fall by the wayside 
while others will ask for and co-operate 
with the graces of Him who awaits us 
at the end of the road, for “but few are 
chosen.” 


(Please turn page for continuation of homilies.) 
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They Left the Church 


Sexagesima Sunday 


“And the grain that fell among the briers stands for those who hear the word, and 
then going on their way, are stifled .. .” (Luke 8, 4-15). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Defectors from the Church—and why. 
(2) Safeguards against defection. 
(3) Conclusion: “He cannot have God for 
his Father who has not the Church 
for his Mother.”—St. Cyrian 


Christ was a teacher par excellence. 
He was aware of man’s limitations to 
comprehend doctrinal lessons. There- 
fore, Christ resorted to parables and 
similitudes as a teaching method. It is 
only fitting, then, that the Fathers of 
the Church as well as present-day pro- 
pounders of Catholic thought and doc- 
trine follow His method. That is why 
similes, metaphors, and analogies are 
used so effectively to teach matters of 
faith and morals. 


DEFECTORS FROM THE 
CHURCH—AND WHY 


The Church may be likened to a 
ship; the faithful are its passengers; 
the world is the sea. This is the same 
ship whose keel was laid by Christ on 
the plains of Cesarea in Philippi, 
launched by God the Holy Ghost in 
Jerusalem on the first Pentecost Sunday. 
Sean the passenger list of this “bark of 
Peter.” There you will find your own 
name and the names of your parents, 
relatives, friends, and neighbors. We 
are listed there by the rite of Baptism. 
The ship has had its glorious days and 
it has weathered the turbulent seas of 
persecution from without as well as 
internal unrest and rebellion by cer- 
tain of its passengers. We and they 
have experienced times during our jour- 
ney when the seas were turbulent, as 
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manifested not only by the ruthlessness 
of dictators, but also by the mutiny on 
the part of some of our very own who 
decided to abandon this ship and be 
tossed hither and yon by the waves of 
a deceitful world. 

There is our picture. The disturbing 
feature, of course, is the mutiny. Why 
have they been rebellious against 
Christ’s Church, led by her own mem- 
bers? 

The repudiation of the Church is such 
a serious act that some of the reasons 
which prompt it should be considered. 
Categorically, it might be laid to cul- 
pable indifferentism to religious matters. 
Let us consider this under three con- 
siderations: 1) indifference to the doc- 
trines of faith; 2) indifference to reading 
materials; 3) indifference to the educa- 
tion of children. 

It goes without saying that today we 
are living in a materialistic age, one 
in which men are so engrossed with 
things which pertain to their physical 
well-being that the most important ele- 
ment—their spirituality—has __ been 
shunted into the background. They 
fancy themselves as men of enlighten- 
ment and pride themselves on such a 
wealth of knowledge that they do not 
need to listen to sermons to augment 
the rudiments of faith which they 
learned in their youth. How foolish 
and egotistical can one become, for 
how can a lamp be lighted when it is 
devoid of fuel? 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST DEFECTION 


In recognition of this state of affairs, 





WE PETITION, BUT DO WE THANK? 


the Catholic Church has, through her 
hierarchy, constantly emphasized the 
need for continuing instruction in her 
doctrines, decreeing that sermons must 
be preached because sermons are an 
integral part of the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. Through sermons the faith- 
ful will have a better understanding of 
what they must believe and do. Real- 
istically, therefore, the Church has pre- 
pared against this start of defection. 

If a man manifests an indifference to 
increasing his knowledge of faith by 
attention to sermons, it naturally fol- 
lows that he maintains an aversion to 
the intensification of that same knowl- 
edge through proper reading. When we 
analyze the worthlessness and the posi- 
tive danger in so much of what is read 
today, we see only too easily why so 
many Catholics have repudiated the 
faith that is in them. Consequently, 
the simile is quite apropos that faith 
is like a solid rock: it wears away, little 
by little, as the drops of water—per- 
nicious literature—fall upon it. 

Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the necessity of Catholic students 
studying at a Catholic as opposed to 
a non-sectarian institution of higher 


learning. This responsibility is placed 
upon parents by virtue of the prime end 
of matrimony as established by God, in 
turn raised to the dignity of a sacra- 
ment by Christ. However, it is sad to 
relate that many parents are ignorant 
of this requirement as is evidenced by 
their lack of concern when it is time for 
their children to enter college. Cer- 
tainly the enrollment figures of non- 
sectarian colleges verify their apathy. 

Experience has definitely proven that 
many students from Catholic homes 
have lost their faith by attending non- 
sectarian colleges. Consider the con- 
tent of their courses in philosophy; the 
science courses set forth in such a way 
as to demonstrate that faith is opposed 
to science, whereas it is its handmaid; 
the deliberate omission of the word of 
God as “undemocratic.” 

“He cannot have God for his Father 
who has not the Church as his Mother.” 
Make these words of St. Cyprian your 
rule of life. Remember that the faith, 
which was infused into your souls at 
the time of your baptism, is safeguarded 
by the Church established by Christ. 
She will be your protecting Mother as 
long as you remain loyal to her. 


We Petition, but Do We Thank? 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


“".. Uf I lack charity, I am no better than echoing bronze” (Corinthians 13, 1-13). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Gratitude made him different. 
(2) We know how to petition; we forget 
how to thank. 


(3) Conclusion: Let our last thought in 
this life be: “Thank you, God.” 


Picture, if you will, a large quantity 
of pearls on a table. You are not ex- 
pert in appraising jewels, so that, more 


than likely, the only effect they will 
have upon you is to stimulate your ad- 
miration solely because of their general 
appearance. Now let a connoisseur of 
gems examine the pearls. His appraisal 
will be entirely different from yours. 
He will be attracted by something far 
different because his experience will 
enable him to detect some quality not 
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discernible to the naked eye of an un- 
qualified person. 


GRATITUDE MADE HIM DIFFERENT 


This illustration can be effectively ap- 
plied to human beings. Man, himself, 
may be likened to a pearl, and very 
often one is found who may be rightfully 
judged a rare specimen, because in spite 
of the fact that all men may appear to 
be alike, they are not. Do we not find 
in one a quality which we do not find 
in another? This distinguishing attri- 
bute is termed a natural virtue, and the 
man who possesses it is a distinctive 
person. 

The quality which I should like to 
underscore at this time is gratitude, 
that virtue which causes one to render 
thanks for favors received. 

Consider, if you will, the ten lepers. 
One desire permeated all their minds: 
to meet the Divine Healer and to be 
made whole. However, as the epi- 
sode unfolds itself, the true characters 
of these men came to light. Nine of 
them were of the same caliber. The 
tenth leper was different from his fel- 
lows, for he possessed a distinctive and 
rare quality: he returned to render his 
thanks, to express his gratitude for the 
gift of restored health. 

The recounting of this miracle of 
Christ should serve as a strong reminder 
to every one of us concerning our obli- 
gation to thank God. It is impossible 
to overlook the fact that we have been 
the beneficiaries of countless acts of His 
unbounded love of us. His magnanim- 
ity has been expressed in both the 
natural and supernatural orders. 

In the natural order, is it not true to 
say that we have taken much for 
granted? How often do we give much 
thought to the fact that God con- 
stantly showers blessings upon us, al- 
though at no time does He personally 
reveal Himself? Though we never see 
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the figure of the Divine Donor, though 
we never feel His hands, He is, never- 
theless, present behind the screen of 
secondary causes. Furthermore, the 
dispensation of His benefits is not only 
invisible, but it continues without ceas- 
ing in our behalf. Who is responsible 
for the light which greets us every 
morning? Who created the heart which 
~auses the blood to be driven in our 
veins every fraction of a second? Who 
was the mastermind who decided that 
the lungs should be the instrument in 
man enabling him to breathe oxygen 
from the air to keep him alive? There 
is only one answer to these questions, 
but who ever thinks to thank Him? 

What has been stated relative to the 
apathy of man concerning the realm of 
the natural may be emphasized with 
regard to the spiritual sphere. How 
many take into consideration § the 
miracle which takes place at the time of 
a child’s baptism? At that moment 
does not the Blessed Trinity assume its 
abode in this weak creature? At the 
consecration of the Mass, how many 
fully realize the mystery which has 
taken place as Christ descends upon it? 
Truly, God alone is responsible for all 
this. Yet, who ever thinks to thank 
Him? 

Quite naturally this question, “How is 
it possible that man lacks this virtue of 
gratitude?” may be posed. Because man 
is a rational creature endowed with an 
intellect to know and a will to make de- 
cisions, there must be an _ answer. 
Through the process of elimination, it 
might be stated that his apathy is 
founded upon his lack of the true filial 
spirit. This means naught else save 
that when he says that God is His 
Father, he is uttering an empty but 
well-sounding formula. That may be 
a harsh statement, but it is nonetheless 
true. Certainly we speak and do differ- 
ently with reference to our paternal 
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father. A well-trained child receives 
nothing from his parent without im- 
mediately saying, “Thank you.” 


WE FORGET HOW TO THANK 


How then can we render thanks to 
God? The chief way is through prayer. 
Did you ever stop to consider what a 
privilege it is for man to pray? In so 
doing, he is speaking, he is holding a 
conversation with the one true God who 
not only made him, but who also pro- 
vides for him. Consequently, an act of 
thanksgiving in prayer is one of the most 
perfect forms of the love man should 
have for God. 

It may be that in the past you have 
given little thought to the necessity of 
rendering thanks to God. Yet, there is 


Your Parish Priest 


“ 


no doubt that God receives endless pe- 
titions for favors, and it can be stated 
with a reasonable amount of certainty 
that if anyone of you were God’s secre- 
tary, you would be kept busy opening 
letters of requests, whereas letters re- 
ceived rendering thanks to God would 
certainly be in the minority. Don’t you 
think that it is time for a change? If 
Christ thanked His heavenly Father, 
saying, “Father, I thank Thee,” when- 
ever He received a favor, how much 
more do you owe the same to God? 
Therefore, it might be well if these 
words of a revered monsignor became 
your daily guide: “The day when I 
shall leave this earth, I wish that my 
last thought be to say once more to 
the good God, ‘Thank you.’ ” 


First Sunday of Lent 


.. and have appointed you that you should go and should bring forth fruit; and 


your fruit should remain” (John 15, 16). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The rectory: 
bassies. 
(2) Christ’s charge upon His priests. 
(3) Conclusion: If you would know the 
Church, know His priests. 


one of the Church's em- 


The history of the Catholic Church 
informs us that Jerusalem during the 
time of Christ’s public ministry was the 
capital of the Jewish nation. That 
same historical accounting reveals that 
a certain house in the capital city was 
the cradle of Christian principles. At 
that time Christ not only complied with 
the Mosaic Law when He celebrated the 
Paschal Supper with His Apostles on 
that memorable Maundy Thursday 
evening, but at the same time He in- 
augurated the foundations of a govern- 


mental system which has since been 
followed by all nations throughout the 
world. It was the system of ambassa- 
dorship, that is, a design whereby men 
are chosen to represent a nation’s leader 
among other nations. 


THE RECTORY: ONE OF 
CHRIST’S EMBASSIES 


Christ was such a leader. And real- 
izing that shortly He would leave the 
world—for the shadow of the infamous 
gibbet welled up in His mind—He 
made preparations for the future wel- 
fare of the Church which He had es- 
tablished only a few months before. 
To the illiterate men whom He had 
chosen: “You have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you.” To these men 
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whom He had trained, and in whom He 
had ineculeated the principles and the 
doctrines of His Church: “This is my 
commandment, that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” These were 
His final instructions before His Apos- 
tles set forth to represent Him in the 
various parts of the then-known world: 
“'.. and have appointed you, that you 
should go, and should bring forth fruit; 
and your fruit should remain.” 

Two thousand years have elapsed 
since that noteworthy evening and the 
utterance of those divine words. Yet, 
in spite of the time element, the com- 
mission which Christ gave to His chosen 
eleven is being carried out by His am- 
bassadors of today. Merely look about 
you, and you will become aware of this 
fact. His modern-day ambassadors 
are the parish priests, and the parishes 
in which they labor may be likened to 
the nations where the Apostles preached 
the word of God. There, too, we find 
embassies, namely, the rectories which 
house the priests, and where people come 
for advice, help, and instructions at all 
hours of the day. It is of utmost impor- 
tance, however, that the modern 
Christian ambassadors possess qualities 
which distinguish them from other citi- 
zens in a given community. In particu- 
lar, a true representative of Christ 
should wear a badge on which are em- 
blazoned these characteristics of his 
ministry: 1) justice in the confessional; 
2) forthrightness in preaching; 3) forti- 
tude in defense of the Church. 


THE CHARGE UPON YOUR 
PARISH PRIEST 


The least understood and the most 
oft-criticized function of the Christian 
ambassador by those outside the 
Church is confession. In their opinion 
confession is a product of priest-craft. 
Critics are possessed of the errone- 
ous notion that sins are forgiven 
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through the payment of a stipulated 
sum of money. How far from the truth 
“an one stray? 

Within this sphere the true ambassa- 
dor of Christ performs a most important 
function. He realizes more than any- 
one else that it is the tribunal of peace, 
that it is the sole means man has at his 
disposal to make his peace with God. 
Consider the form of absolution: ‘“And 
I on His authority also absolve you,” 
and positive proof is afforded the 
skeptic and the mocker. Christ’s am- 
bassador realizes that he must be 
guided by the virtue of justice in deal- 
ing with penitents, and he recalls these 
words of Christ: “He who is without 
sin, let him east the first stone.” There- 
fore, he must not be an automaton—a 
mechanical slide-pusher. Rather, he 
must be a teacher pointing out the 
paths which lead to God, a doctor pre- 
scribing an antidote for the ills of the 
soul, and a judge meting out a just 
penance in proportion to the gravity of 
the offenses committed. And what is 
his reward? Nothing save the consola- 
tion that through his efforts in co- 
operation with God’s grace, he has en- 
abled a person to experience true peace 
of soul. 

A true priestly ambassador, too, is 
he who is forthright in preaching. In 
this capacity he truly exercises his pre- 
rogative of an alter Christus. Just as 
the Divine Master transformed a moun- 
tainside, a boat, and the plains into 
pulpits from which He taught the multi- 
tudes the doctrines of His Church, so, 
too, the modern ambassador converts 
the pulpit into a teacher’s dais, for it 
cannot be stressed too firmly that a 
priest has the obligation to teach. This 
is based upon the divine commission: 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all na- 
tions.” Just as a teacher cannot in- 
struct without solid preparation, so, too, 
a priest cannot teach through the 
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medium of preaching unless he spends 
hours in readying himself for any golden 
opportunity he may have to spread the 
Gospel. His congregation is eager to 
have the tenets of religion, which they 
learned years before from the catechism, 
explained to them, and it is in this 
manner that faith is enlivened. 

In the role of preacher it would be 
well if every priest were imbued with 
the ardor of a John the Baptist. When 
the occasion arises for him to be force- 
ful, he must be. Above all, he should 
never capitulate to his congregation in 
the explanation of the doctrines of the 
Church, even though what he has to 
say may adversely affect many who 
desire to be modern, and who in turn 
believe that the Church should alter 
her attitude to suit their whims and 
fancies. If necessary, the priest should 
so preach that it might be said of him 
what the Jews of old said of Christ: 


“This is, indeed, a hard saying.” 

As a final attribute or mark of identi- 
fication, an ambassador of Christ should 
display fortitude in the defense of the 
Church. In his ministry there arise 
many occasions when he must take a 
definite stand, when he must have the 
courage of his convictions. He may 
be termed old fashioned when he con- 
demns a theatrical production which is 
definitely against the principles of 
Christian morality, clearly an occasion 
of sin for those who see it. He may 
also be termed a radical if he comes to 
the defense of pupils attending parochial 
schools who are denied bus transporta- 
tion. Many similar situations are out- 
right challenges to a modern Christian 
ambassador. It would be neglect of 
duty if such matters were unchallenged. 

If you would know Christ better, 
learn His Church; if you would know 
His Church, know His priests. 
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Promoting Progress of Pupils 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


E 

VERY TEACHER Of children seeks 
to adjust the service of the school to the 
needs of the pupils. The student of edu- 
“ation whose own education from the 
primary grades onward was secured in 
a well graded school is surprised to find 
that this grade division is practically a 
development of our own time. It was 
in the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century that the gradual introduction 
of the eight-grade organization in ele- 
mentary schools took place. This in- 
troduction of grading brought great im- 
provements in the adjustment of school 
facilities, textbooks, instructional mate- 
rials, and teaching procedures to the 
needs of individual pupils. 

Today the elementary school and the 
secondary school are divided into a 
number of grades universally accepted. 
There is a well-established tradition 
favoring the 8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan. We 
must not suppose that there was no at- 
tempt to classify children previous to 
our own day. In Boston there was a 
crude method of classification in vogue 
at a very early date, but usually in the 
elementary schools of an earlier date the 
individual pupil was the unit of instruc- 
tion and administration. 


INDIVIDUAL NOT TO BE 
SUBMERGED IN GROUP 


Grading was not an unmixed blessing. 
In the attempt of educators to achieve 
a measure of grading, they classified 
pupils according to their ability to meet 
traditional requirements of the eight 
grades. This form of classification un- 
der the graded system brought the evil 
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widely known as lock step. Forward- 
looking principals devote their efforts 
to the solution of this major problem of 
lock step, and attempt in various ways 
to make the organization of the school 
flexible that in dealing with the group 
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it may not fail to serve the interests of 
the individual. There are marked indi- 
vidual differences of pupils within any 
unselected group. If proper attention 
is not given to the individual, there will 
result an adjusting of the individual to 
the school rather than an adjusting of 
the school to the individual. 

Many adjustments in organization 
owe their initiation to the desire of a 
forward-looking principal to provide 
better services to pupils. Semiannual 
promotions and even quarterly promo- 
tions offer a case in point. These types 
of promotion were designed to reduce 
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PROMOTING PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


the waste resulting from the repetition 
of grades under the annual-promotion 
plan. More frequent promotions gave 
promise of overcoming the evil of lock- 
step movement through the school 
An elaboration of this system 
of promotion sought to give superior 
pupils an opportunity to pass through 
the eight grades in six or seven years. 
If it were found that slower pupils could 
not complete the work of the eight 
grades in the eight assigned years, these 
slower pupils were given nine years to 
complete the standard course of study. 
At times coaching teachers gave re- 
tarded pupils assistance in keeping up 
with their classes or in making transfer 
from one class to another. 


grades, 


WINNETKA AND DALTON PLANS 


Various plans were evolved, chiefly 
through providing individual instruction 
for lagging pupils, to improve their rate 
of progress. The primary purpose of 
the Winnetka plan is to adapt instruc- 
tion to the ability of the pupils. The 
plan establishes definite goals or sub- 
ject matter units. Diagnostic tests and 
corrective practice enable the pupil to 
complete the given unit of work satis- 
factorily before undertaking the next 
unit. There is great flexibility in the 
amount of time allotted to complete the 
unit and the course, and again the num- 
ber of pupils under this plan is smaller 
than in the typical grade group. An 
important feature of the Winnetka plan 
is the division of the curriculum into 
two parts: the common essentials, and 
the group and creative activities. Every 
pupil is required to master the common 
essentials, no matter what his future 
educational or vocational plans call for. 
He must aim to acquire the skills and 
knowledge needed by everyone. 

Solicitude for the interest of the in- 
dividual pupil gave birth to the Dalton 


plan. A considerable rearrangement of 
procedure and re-education of teachers 
made it difficult for the average grade 
school to adapt itself to this plan, which 
called for freedom of the pupil to pursue 
his work without interruption, a certain 
degree of co-operation and interaction 
of group life, and the budgeting of time 
for the accomplishment of pupil learn- 
ing. As an attempt to individualize 
instruction, the Dalton plan had great 
merit, but the abandonment of the fixed 
daily schedule of classes and the free 
budgeting of time by the pupil stood 
in the way of it adoption by many 
schools. 


MORRISON PLAN 


A plan of greater interest and far- 
reaching influence is that known as the 
Morrison plan, used chiefly at the sec- 
ondary level. Under this plan the pupil 
studies learning units. These units are 
built on material important to every in- 
dividual in a civilized society. Ele- 
mentary science presents, for instance, 
the water supply of a community, while 
American history takes up historical 
epochs in turn. The material is organ- 
ized in a manner that will enable the 
pupil to interpret or understand it. A 
unit of instruction calls for five steps, 
namely, exploration, presentation, as- 
similation, organization, and recitation. 

Through class discussion or different 
types of tests the teacher finds out in an 
exploratory period how much the pupils 
know or do not know about the new 
unit. If their knowledge is sufficient, 
the class proceeds to the next unit. This 
exploratory work discovers the pupils’ 
background in a given unit. The pres- 
entation supplies motivation and starts 
each pupil on his study with enthusiasm. 
Next follows thorough study of the unit 
for purposes of assimilation. Audio- 
visual materials and a wealth of col- 
lateral reading help the pupil in his 
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work of assimilation. Voluntary proj- 
ects are provided for those who master 
the unit in less than the specified time. 
After assimilation is completed, the or- 
ganization period follows, in which the 
pupil works out a synthesis and con- 
structs a logical outline of all the unit 
material. In the final period the pupils 
present the assimilated and organized 
material in floor talks or in written 
papers. These talks or papers are the 
test of the students’ mastery of the unit. 


WENTWORTH SCHOOL PLAN 


A system of individual instruction, 
which is probably better adapted to 
average conditions in city schools, is 
that developed by James McDade, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Illinois. It goes un- 
der the name of the Wentworth School 
Plan because it was first employed at 
the Wentworth School in Chicago. Un- 
der the specifications of the plan each 
pupil progresses at his own rate to the 
mastery of the successive instructional 
units or blocks. These units are printed 
in forms that do not destroy themselves 
in use but can be used over and over 
again by pupils. It is designed to allow 
the teacher to direct the work of forty- 
eight pupils through the use of these 
forms. Added to these is a progress 
eard, on which the completed units of 
work are recorded for each pupil. The 
presentation of the units is organized 
in such a manner as to promote social- 
ized participation by all pupils. In- 
dividual needs are well met, socializa- 
tion is achieved, and flexibility of pro- 
motional procedure accomplished. 

For a long period after the grading of 
the elementary schools in the United 
States, the pupils were promoted but 
once each year. The pupil was given an 
opportunity to complete the entire work 
of the grade satisfactorily and, if he did 
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so, he was promoted. If he failed to do 
satisfactory work, the school required 
him to repeat the work of a whole year. 
Semiannual promotion, which gained 
favor in many large school systems, was 
a device to facilitate promotion. This 
plan calls for the division of each grade 
into two sections. The first section, 
the B section, was expected to complete 
the first half of the given grade work, 
while the second or advanced group, the 
A group, completed the second half. 
This plan resulted in sixteen half-grades 
for the eight-year elementary school, 
and twelve for the six-year elementary 
school. This division into half-grades 
doubled the number of groups, but in- 
creased the flexibility of promotion and 
effected a marked economy. In case of 
failure, the failing pupil had to make up 
but one-half year of work, instead of 
the whole year, as under the annual 
system of promotion. 

In some cities, as, for instance, in 
St. Louis, a quarter system divided the 
school year into four equal parts, with 
twenty-four grade groups in the six-year 
elementary school or thirty-two groups 
in the eight-year elementary school. 
This scheme doubled the flexibility of 
the semiannual promotion system and 
made for a correspondingly greater 
flexibility in promotion. 


ANNUAL, SEMIANNUAL, 
QUARTERLY PROMOTIONS 


In 1932 W. C. Reavis wrote that 
annual promotion had been gradually 
superseded by the semiannual promo- 
tion plan in the school systems of most 
large cities. He implied that the plan 
was acceptable and made for greater 
economy of time for the individual pupil 
who failed his studies from time to time, 
and consequently for greater economy 
in the expenditure incurred by a school 
system. But in the Thirty-Seventh 
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PROMOTING PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, published in 
1938, we are told that increased in- 
terest in providing for individual differ- 
ences by means of ability grouping and 
individual instruction, has made it less 
necessary to utilize semiannual promo- 
tions. In fact, these frequent promo- 
tion periods increase greatly the admin- 
istrative difficulties of providing ability 
grouping, since they double the number 
of grade groups. Reavis tells us that 
“data collected in 1938 from 366 school 
systems, indicated that of those which 
had changed promotional policies within 
five years, by far the greater number 
had changed from the semiannual to 
the annual plan.” 


“At the present time,” continues 
Reavis, “the trend is away from the 
semiannual promotion to the annual 
plan. The consensus is that the semi- 
annual promotion plan has not accom- 
plished all that was claimed for it.” 


Semester promotion or quarter pro- 
motion is not common in the parish 
school. It is, therefore, not easy to 
employ the expedient of double promo- 
tion. The bright pupil may overcome 
the handicap of “skipping” a quarter 
or a semester, but the work of a full 
year is an almost insurmountable bar- 
rier, unless the pupil thus promoted re- 
ceives special tutoring. It seems better 
as general procedure to hold even the 
gifted pupil to an advance of only one 
grade per year; the proper enrichment 
of the curriculum will give scope to his 
powers. On the other hand, when a 
pupil has completed the work of the 
grade only with certain qualifications, 
he may be given a trial promotion on 
the assumption that he may do as well 
in the next grade as he would do by 
repeating the work of a grade just com- 
pleted. The trial promotion carries with 
it the liability of demotion in the event, 


that the pupil does not profit by his 
conditional promotion. 


CAUTIONS IN 
INSTITUTING CHANGES 


Promotion by subject has been long 
prevalent in high schools. It seems 
feasible also in the elementary school. 
The scheduling of all recitations at a 
given hour and the judicious selection 
of subject matter tests pave the way to 
subject promotion. It is unjust to re- 
quire a pupil to repeat all subjects when 
he has failed only in one or two. Sub- 
ject promotion will augment administra- 
tive inconvenience, but the welfare of 
the pupil must be uppermost in the mind 
and heart of the administrator. 

Educators recognize that the tradi- 
tional grade organization does not 
realize the highest possibilities of the 
school. The failure of the ordinary 
grade school organization to provide 
for individual differences has led to the 
adoption of many devices which recog- 
nize these differences and make provi- 
sion for them. Standardized intelli- 
gence and achievement tests have made 
educators much more sensitive to indi- 
vidual differences among pupils. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


Purdom, in his summary of the re- 
sults of an experimental study of homo- 
geneous grouping, makes it clear that 
the teachers engaged in the study did 
violence to the objective evidence de- 
rived from the experiment. The seven 
teachers engaged in the experiment gave 
approval without reservation to the 
plan of homogeneous grouping; Purdom 
claims that the facts serve to show that 
pupils in homogeneous sections do not 
gain more than pupils in heterogeneous 
sections when the results are measured 
by standardized tests. The teachers 
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were all of the opinion that the spirit of 
co-operation in the homogeneous sec- 
tions was better, but Purdom calls at- 
tention to the fact that the semester 
grades did not show that the pupils in 
the homogeneous sections put forth 
greater efforts. Neither did they cover 
more course material. 


Later investigations have found that 
homogeneous grouping, with certain re- 
finements of the bases on which it is 
made, is one of the chief elements in a 
typically successful program to provide 
for individual differences. Billett puts 
homogeneous grouping in first place 
among the plans for adjusting instruc- 
tion to the individual differences of 
pupils. The three plans are homogene- 
ous grouping, special classes, and the 
unit assignment. He considers these 
three plans, which are complementary 
one to another, an answer to the prob- 
lem of providing for individual differ- 
ences. Any such plan must measure up 
to certain criteria. It must, first of all, 
meet the needs of the individual pupil 
through adaptation of teaching proce- 
dures and the curriculum to him, and 
enable him to progress at his own rate. 
Since pupils learn much by working 
together, a large amount of group in- 
struction is called for; this makes for 
pupil socialization. 


In the second place, the plan should 
be financially practicable. There is a 
limit to the amount of money that can 
be spent for education, and this forces 
administrators to spend available 
money to meet the needs of the largest 
number of pupils possible. Finally, the 
plan should be administratively and 
pedagogically feasible. If the burden 
to the individual teacher becomes too 
great, any plan will destroy its purposes. 

The popular conception looks upon 
homogeneous grouping as synonymous 
with ability grouping. This is not cor- 
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rect; we must consider many other 
bases than ability in establishing homo- 
geneous grouping. Billett enumerates 
sixteen criteria or bases that have been 
used to group pupils homogeneously. 
Among these criteria are intelligence 
quotient from a group mental test, aver- 
age scholarship marks in all subjects or 
in certain selected subjects, educational 
or achievement quotient, the rating by 
one or more teachers of the pupil’s aca- 
demic ability or intelligence, the intelli- 
gence quotient from an individual test, 
his score from a prognostic test, his 
health, his industry, application, or ef- 
fort, his social maturity, his physical 
maturity, and his type of home 
environment. 


NO SINGLE 
DETERMINING NORM 


Children enter school at about six 
years of age. Individual differences of 
pupils soon give rise to difficulties. The 
administrator realizes that mental ma- 
turity of the pupil must be taken into 
consideration as a basis for classifica- 
tion. The intelligence test reveals that 
children of five years of age are some- 
times mentally more mature than other 
children of seven presently at work in 
the second grade. Further along in the 
grades the range of mental age is even 
greater. Mental maturity practically 
invalidates chronological age as a class- 
ification basis. 

Mental capacity is yet another factor. 
A mental testing program soon con- 
vinees the school administrator that he 
need not expect children of like age to 
progress at even approximately equal 
rates. Environment, even heredity, ac- 
cording to some, has a determining in- 
fluence upon the development of habits 
of work and application. The preschool 
training afforded by the home is far 
from uniform. Children come to school 
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with marked differences in tempera- 
ment, in attitudes towards schoolwork, 
and in bodily health. 

If we base our classification upon 
mental age and mental capacity, diffi- 
culties resulting from differences in so- 
cial development give us pause. Mental 
maturity as a basis is fraught with diffi- 
culty. Children do not enter school at 
the same mental age and do not remain 
equal in mental age. Mental maturity 
associates children differing widely in 
age and demoralizes social development. 
Nor is pedagogical age—that is, school 
grade completed—a safe single basis. 
Every teacher knows that no two pupils 
get exactly the same result from a year 
of schoolwork. 


The conclusion seems clear that we 
cannot exclusively employ any single 
norm as the sole basis of classification. 
The various bases must be used in con- 
junction or at least for reclassification 
from time to time. The school admin- 
istrator must keep ever before him the 
general welfare of the individual pupil 
and the efficiency of the work of the 
school as a whole. He can never look 
upon the group placement of the pupil 
as permanent. Aware that pupil de- 
velopment is subject to rapid changes, 
he must constantly study his pupils, 
and spare no effort to gather from a 
variety of sources that fund of knowl- 
edge which enables him to classify them 
scientifically. 
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QO UESTIONS ANswERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres was ordained on May 
30, 1946. His graduate work in Canon 
Law was conducted at the Angelicum in 
Rome, 1950-1953. Since that time Father 
Parres has taught Canon Law and Moral 
Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
' Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption Semi- 

nary, San Antonio, Texas, his present 


Theology at 


assignment. 








Number of People for 
Benediction 


Question: What is the Church’s 
legislation on the number of persons 
who must be present for public Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament? 
LEecToR 

Answer: There is no general legis- 
lation on the number of persons who 
must be present for public Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Canon 1247, §1, requires for public 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
i.e., exposition with the monstrance, 
outside the times permitted in the same 
canon, a just and grave cause, espe- 
cially a public one, and the permission 
of the Ordinary of the place. On March 
6, 1927, the Code Commission decided 
that the term “public exposition” in 
Canon 1274, §1, includes also the 
Eucharistic Benediction which is 
usually given with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment openly exposed in the ostenso- 
rium.!. Thus, for public Benediction 
with the permission of the local Ordi- 
nary, there is required only a just and 
grave cause, which need not necessarily 
be a public cause. Ordinaries may issue 


' AAS, XIX, 161; cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law 
Digest, I, p. 602. 
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general permissions for public Benedic- 
tion on certain feasts or for certain oc- 
casions, such as, retreats or days of 
recollection, or they may grant special 
permission for specific occasions. 

It would be within the competence of 
the Ordinary, when his permission is re- 
quired for public Benediction, to make 
some regulation concerning the presence 
of a certain number of people, in order 
to insure proper reverence for the 
Blessed Sacrament. In the absence of 
such a regulation, anxiety need not be 
had about the number of people present 
for Benediction, provided a few are 
present to insure the proper reverent 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed. Mathematical determination of 
numbers would be laden with too many 
practical difficulties. When Benedic- 
tion is for the parish in general, and not 
for a particular group, the parish 
priest’s energies will be better spent in 
encouraging attendance than in being 
anxious about the presence of a definite 
number. 


Size of Hosts 


Question: What is the Church’s 
legislation on the size of the hosts to 
be used at Mass, both large and small? 
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When would a priest’ be justified in 
using a small host in celebrating Mass? 
IpeEM LEcTOR 

Answer: Father J. O'Connell states 
that by custom which has acquired the 
force of law a large host is used for 
Mass and exposition of the Dlessed 
Sacrament and small hosts are used for 
the Communion of the faithful. The 
size of the host is not determined, the 
usual size of the large host being from 
three and one fourth to three and one 
half inches in diameter, and the size of 
the small host being one and one fourth 
inches in diameter.” I believe that in 
this country the usual sizes of the hosts 
are somewhat smaller than the figures 
given by Father O’Connell. The small 
hosts used here are one and one eighth 
inches in diameter, and the large hosts 
two and three fourths inches. 

If a large host cannot be had for the 
celebration of Mass, it is always law- 
ful, even for a Mass of devotion, to use 
a small host in place of the larger one. 
This is the general teaching of the 
moral theologians.* I need not point 
out that foresight is to be exercised in 
providing enough large hosts. In an in- 
dividual case when the supply of large 
hosts has been used, prudence will dic- 
tate whether or not large hosts have 
been used, prudence will dictate 
whether or not large hosts can be had 
without too much inconvenience and 
without delaying Mass, even a Mass of 
devotion, unduly. 

Moral theologians point out the pos- 
sibility of the faithful being scandalized 
by the use of a small host in place of a 
large one at Mass. Merkelback men- 
tions that such scandal could be avoided 


2J. O'Connell, The Celebration of Mass 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956), 


p. 187. 

*Cf. Noldin, Summa Theologiae Moralis, 
III, n. 107; Merkelback, Summa Theologiae 
Moralis, III, n. 218; Vermeersch, Theologia 
Moralis, III, 339. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


by telling the people about the absence 
of the large host.* I doubt that such 
an admonition would be necessary in 
most cases. The people would merely 
conclude that Father used a small host 
because there was no large one avail- 
able; they would not imagine that he 
had not offered Mass or had acted un- 
lawfully. 


Ciborium Veil 


Question: At a gathering of priests 
the question of the use of the cover for 
the ciborium came up for discussion. 
One group maintained that the ciborium 
followed the same rule as the chalice 
and monstrance, which are to be 
covered when they are taken to and 
from the altar. Others said that the 
ciborium was to be covered only when 
it contained the sacred species. 

1) Is the ciborium to be veiled when 
it is placed on the altar or credence 
table with unconsecrated altar breads 
prior to the offertory? 

2) Is the ciborium to be veiled after 
the purifications of the Mass when it is 
empty? 

3) Is the ciborium cover to be com- 
pletely removed from the ciborium lid 
prior to opening the ciborium for the 
distribution of Holy Communion? 


Answer: 1) This point is not settled 
by the Evidently practice 
varies from place to place, and for the 
most part there may be no common 
practice in any one place. O’Connellé 
favors the usage of veiling the cibo- 
rium when it is on the altar awaiting the 
consecration of the hosts and after its 
purification. In Matters Liturgical it 
is stated that the veil is not prescribed 
when the ciborium is brought to the 
altar with small hosts to be consecrated, 
nor after it has been purified. The 


rubries. 


same authority recommends, however, 


* Merkelback, loc cit. 
*O'Connell, op cit., p. 293, note 35. 
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that the ciborium be veiled until the 
beginning of Mass.® 

It would be useless to multiply 
authorities on either side of the ques- 
tion. Those who favor not veiling the 
ciborium until it is to be placed in the 
tabernacle do so on the opinion that 
the ciborium veil is a sign of the Real 
Presence. From the consecration to the 
communion of the Mass, of course, the 
veil is not needed to signify the Real 
Presence. Those who favor veiling the 
ciborium when it is brought to the altar 
base their arguments on the analogy of 
the rubrics which direct the veiling of 
the chalice, paten, and monstrance 
when they are exposed to public view.’ 

In view of the differences of opinion 
on the subject, I would say that a priest 
should follow the usual practice of the 
locality. If there is no uniform prac- 
tice, the opinions allow for bringing the 
ciborium to the altar veiled or unveiled, 
for removing the veil at the beginning 
of Mass or at the offertory, and for veil- 
ing the ciborium after its purification 
or leaving it unveiled. 

2) The answer to the second question 
has already been sufficiently provided 
for. Again, there is no definite pre- 
scription and a difference of opinion. 

3) O’Connell directs the celebrant to 
place the veil outside the corporal, lest 
it should come in contact with any frag- 
ments on the corporal. The lid should 
be placed within the corporal if space 
permits.’ It does not seem forbidden to 
place the lid outside the corporal, 
though a reason for not doing so is had 
if there is a possibility of some frag- 
ments adhering to the lid. Nor would I 
say that it is forbidden to remove veil 


* Wuest-Mullaney-Barry, Matters Liturgical 
(New York and Cincinnati: Frederick Pustet 
Co., 9th ed., 1956), n. 104. 

*Cf. Collins, The Church Edifice and Its 
Appointments (Westminister, Md.: The 
Newman Press, 2nd ed.), p. 200. 

*O’Connell, op. cit., p. 382. 
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and lid together, though their separate 
removal is preferable and certainly to 
be recommended.® 


Vigil of All Saints: 
Fast Abrogated 


Question: Can you give me an an- 
swer concerning the fast and abstinence 
on the vigil of All Saints? According to 
Canon 1252, §2, this vigil is a day of 
fast and abstinence. In our Ordo and 
in the Ordo for the diocese, there is no 
mention of this vigil. Where can I find 
an Official authentic text stating what 
happened to this vigil and the fast and 
abstinence? QUAERENS 


Answer: The question came, dated 
November 4, as an afterthought follow- 
ing All Saints Day. 

The liturgical vigil of All Saints was 
abolished by the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, “De Rubricis ad 
Simpliciorem Formam  Redigendis,” 
March 23, 1955, tit. II, b..° The ques- 
tion did arise concerning the fast and 
abstinence prescribed by Canon 1252, 
§2, and most writers concluded that, 
since the vigil was abolished, the fast 
and abstinence attached to the vigil 
were also abrogated. 

As far as I know, nothing has been 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
on the question. The latest index to the 
Canon Law Digest, under the heading 
Vigil of All Saints, mentions an in- 
formal letter received from the Holy 
See by an Archbishop, stating that with 
the cessation of the vigil itself every- 
thing pertaining to the vigil also ceased. 
Besides the information given in the 
Canon Law Digest, | have found a pri- 
vate reply of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites published in the Ephemerides 
Liturgicae: Suppressa vigilia Omnium 


°Cf. O’Kane-Fallon, The Rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual (Dublin: James Duffy and 
Co., 1951), pp. 343-344. 

” AAS, XXXXVII, 218. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Sanctorum, estne censenda abrogata lex 
abstinentiae et ieiunii illo pervigilio ser- 
vanda ad normam can. 1252, §? R 
Affirmitave."! 

The response indicates clearly that 
October 31 is no longer a day of fast 
and abstinence. 


Hour of Afternoon Mass 


Question: Since the Motu Proprio, 
“Sacram Communionem,” says nothing 
about the hour at which Mass may be 
begun in the afternoon hours, there is 
still some doubt as to whether an after- 
noon Mass may be begun before four 
o'clock. In other words, is the rule of 
the Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus, still in effect with regard to 
the hour at which Mass may be begun 
in the afternoon hours, that is, not be- 
fore four o’clock? INQUIRER 

“ Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. LX XI, 1957, 
Fasc. I, p. 54; S.C.R. Nov. 15, 1956. 





Answer: It may have seemed at first 
sight that the Motu Proprio of Pope 
Pius XII empowered Ordinaries of 
places to permit Mass at any hour in 
the afternoon. However, a careful ex- 
amination of document soon revealed 
that it was not a complete abrogation 
of the regulations of Christus Dominus, 
but an abrogation only of previous con- 
trary legislation. 

In regard to the hour of Masses in 
che afternoon or evening, Sacram Com- 
munionem merely extended the power 
of ordinaries, so that they could permit 
such Masses on any day in the week. 
Since, according to the previous conces- 
sion of Christus Dominus, Mass could 
not be begun before four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the conclusion to be drawn 
was that this rule remained in effect. 
This conclusion has been confirmed by 
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a reply of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, June 21, 1957, reported in Ephe- 
merides Liturgicae. The Sacred Con- 
gregation was asked whether the norm 
of the Apostolic Constitution, Christus 
Dominus, concerning the hour of cele- 
brating Mass (that- is, after four 
o'clock) remains in effect. The re- 
sponse was in the affirmative.!* 

We now have two norms governing 
the time at which Mass may be begun: 
the ordinary norm of the Code of 
Canon Law, and the extraordinary 
norm of Christus Dominus as extended 
by Sacram Communionem. Mass may 
be begun from one hour before dawn 
until one o’clock in the afternoon, ac- 
cording to Canon 821, §1. The Ordinary 
of the place, exclusive of the Vicar 
General without a special mandate, 
may permit afternoon or evening 
Masses on any day of the week, for the 
spiritual good of a notable part of the 
faithful, after four o’clock. 


Subsequent Marriage and 
Legitimation 

Question: Is it true that a subse- 
quent marriage or a convalidation of an 
invalid marriage of the parents effects 
the legitimation of all children born 
previously to the couple? 

DvBITANS 

Answer: The norm implied in the 
question is not true as a general rule 
applicable to all possible cases. Legiti- 
mation of children, according to the 
general norms of the Code, is effected 
in two ways, either by the subsequent 
marriage of the parents or by a dis- 
pensation from a diriment impediment. 
Canon 1116 deals with the former, 
and Canon 1051 with the latter. 

According to Canon 1116, the subse- 
quent marriage of the parents, whether 


 Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. LX XI, 1957, 
Fasc. IV-V, p. 316. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


it be a simple contracting of marriage 
of a convalidation effects the legitima- 
tion of children previously born to a 
couple, provided the parties were capa- 
ble of contracting marriage at the time 
of the conception, pregnancy or birth. 
The limitation “provided they were 
capable of contracting marriage” means 
that the parties must have been free 
from any diriment impediment at the 
time of conception, during the preg- 
nancy, or at the birth of the child. It 
may happen that there is a diriment im- 
pediment, for instance, a previous bond, 
rendering a couple incapable of mar- 
riage at the time a child is conceived. 
If the impediment should cease—in the 
case of the previous bond—by reason 
of the death of the previous spouse be- 
fore the birth of the child, a subsequent 
marriage of the parents who were other- 
wise capable of marriage would effect 
the legitimation of the child. However, 
the diriment impediment of crime, that 
is, adultery with the promise of mar- 
riage or an attempt of marriage,’* may 
have been present during the entire pe- 
riod between the conception and birth 
of the child. On the other hand, if a 
subsequent valid marriage or convali- 
dation takes place after the conception 
but before the birth of a child, the child 
is born legitimate. 

The ordinary instance in which the 
convalidation of a marriage will effect 
the legitimation of previous offspring 
will be found in the case of a couple 
whose marriage was invalid by reason 
of lack of form, provided there was 
not present a diriment impediment, 
such as disparity of cult. 

Should a diriment impediment have 
existed at the times mentioned, i.e., dur- 
ing the entire period from conception to 
birth inclusively, the mere cessation of 
the impediment followed by marriage 


*% Cf. Canon 1075, 10. 
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or convalidation would not bring about 
the legitimation of offspring conceived 
and born while the impediment existed. 

While the subsequent marriage of the 
parents, who were not capable of mar- 
riage during the entire time between the 
conception and birth of a child, does not 
effect the legitimation of offspring born 
previously, a dispensation from a diri- 
ment impediment, according to Canon 
1051, does legitimate all children born 
or conceived previous to the dispensa- 
tion, except adulterous or sacrilegious 
offspring. The dispensation, according 
to Canon 1051, is one given by reason of 
ordinary power or by power delegated 
by general indult, such as the power 
delegated to Ordinaries in the Quin- 
quennial Faculties. 

A common example of a diriment im- 
pediment, a dispensation from which 
will effect the legitimation of previous 
offspring, is the impediment of dispar- 
ity of cult. It will be noted that it is 
the dispensation from the impediment 
rather than the subsequent marriage or 
convalidation which legitimates children 
when the parents were incapable of mar- 
riage during the time from the concep- 
tion to the birth of the children. This 
is of particular importance in the con- 
validation of marriages where the im- 
pediment of disparity of cult exists. If 
the marriage is convalidated by a re- 
newal of consent in the canonical form 
after the unbaptized non-Catholic party 
is received into the Church through bap- 
tism, it is true that the necessity of ob- 
taining a dispensation from disparity of 
cult will have been avoided; however, 
the convalidation of the marriage would 
not legitimate the children born previ- 
ous to the cessation of the impediment. 
From this consideration, as well as for 
other reasons, it is bad pastoral practice 
to put off the convalidation of a mar- 
riage until the unbaptized non-Catholic 
party is sufficiently instructed to receive 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


baptism and the marriage can be con- 
validated without a dispensation from 
the impediment of disparity of cult. 

To complete the notion of legitimacy 
or legitimation by subsequent marriage, 
according to the general norms of law, 
it will be necessary to add a comment 
on legitimacy as effected through a 
sanatio in radice. Unless there is a pro- 
vision to the contrary, a sanatio is retro- 
active as far as canonical effects are 
concerned to the moment when consent, 
naturally sufficient for marriage but in- 


valid because of a diriment impediment 
of ecclesiastical law because of lack of 
form, was given.'* Hence children born 
subsequent to the time of matrimonial 
consent which is made valid through the 
sanatio are to be considered as having 
been born legitimate, not as merely 
legitimated.!® 


4 Cf. Canon 1138, #2. 

* Cf. Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus De 
Matrimonio (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, ed. 
nova, 1932), Vol. II, n. 1209. 
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Real Problems, Sound Solutions 


Ask AND Learn. By Rev. Robert E. 
Kekeisen (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1957) 293 pp. $3.50. 


In his 12 years as an associate edi- 
tor of the Register in Denver, hundreds 
of letters have poured across the desk 
of Father Kekeisen. In this volume 
the editor of the “Ask and Learn” col- 
umn has gathered the most interesting 
questions received into divisions of 
dogmatic and moral theology, Scripture, 
history, philosophy, liturgy, origins 
(how certain customs began), etc. 

Every question is genuine (Father 
Kekeisen has never had to fabricate), 
and the answers are complete and 
scholarly. The book amounts to a 
course in the various branches of the- 
ology seen from the practical stand- 
point of actual experience. And since 
they come from every walk of life, they 
are questions that most priests can 
count upon being asked sooner or later. 

No laxist, Father Kekeisen is, how- 
ever, theologian enough to know that 
moral restrictions should never be ex- 
panded, but rather should be inter- 
preted strictly. He recently published, 
for example, an answer on the “sinful- 
ness” of going steady, pointing out the 
dangers of the practice, but adding 
that, since the Church allows marriage 
of teen-agers, company keeping be- 
tween teen-agers could not be regarded 
as sinful in itself. 

It is this felicity to truth against 
moral faddism that gives Father Kekei- 
sen’s answers a genuinely human under- 
standing—not sentimentality, but the 
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comfort that comes from real depth of 
scholarly insight. His book is not 
tinged with the Jansenism that can be 
detected in some similar efforts. 

Some of the answers will serve to 
illustrate: To a question regarding the 
rejection of a religious vocation, Father 
Kekeisen immediately and forthrightly 
admits such rejection in itself is not 
sinful, unless there be a personal reve- 
lation of the vocation from God. 
Strictly the moralist, the author re- 
sists the temptation to either berate 
one who would reject a religious voca- 
tion, or to enter lavish praise of the 
religious life. 

Regarding promises such as those of 
salvation for all who pray daily to St. 
Joseph for a happy death or those who 
make the “nine first Fridays,” Father 
Kekeisen adds: “It is presupposed the 
individual will keep his part of the 
bargain by co-operating with God’s 
grace in the avoidance of sin and the 
doing of good.” 

The tremendous scope of material 
makes this volume indispensable for 
the priest and teacher. A few of the 
matters treated, for: example, include 
lobatomy operations, hypnotism, papal 
infallibility, psychiatry, artificial in- 
semination, disposal of amputated mem- 
bers, kissing, mistruths on insurance 
applications, graft among public offi- 
cials. Many of the questions are off 
the beaten track, but reflect a genuine 
interest in matters at one time current 
in the news: for example, the mortality 
of a captain’s staying with his sinking 
ship; the Bridey Murphey case; Paul 
Blanshard; the matter of being late for 
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work; highway mental 
telepathy. 

Although the majority of questions 
deal with matters of morals, the an- 
swers concerning things philosophical, 
Scriptural, and historical are of special 
interest. What was the “thorn for the 
flesh” that afflicted St. Paul? What be- 
came of the wives of the Apostles? Did 
medieval lords claim the immoral privi- 
lege called “droit de seigneur”? These 
often obscure and complicated ques- 
tions are answered with depth and from 
a great variety of sources, making, as 
the author says in his foreword, a study 
of things “that are seldom asked and 
even less frequently answered in pub- 
lications.” 

The hunger for information and some- 
times solace that these questions repre- 
sent has been more than filled by the 
exactitude and intellectual kindness the 
author has shown. His book is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of both 
eatechetics and theological compendia. 

JAMES J. MADIGAN 
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or CuHaracTer. By Henry J. Simon- 
eaux, O.M.I., 8.T.L., Ph.D. (Pageant 
Press, Inc., New York, 1957), 221 pp. 
+ 7 Appendices and Bibliography. 
$5.00. 


The spiritual direction of Her mem- 
bers has always been a matter of great 
importance to the Church, especially 
so the spiritual direction of Her fu- 
‘ture priests . . In Her timeless 
wisdom She realizes the importance of 
setting these young men on the right 
path, not only of virtue, but also of 
perfection . . . She realizes that the 
formation, and especially the spirit- 
ual formation, of Her young clerics is 
important because only if they them- 
selves begin by having their feet on 
firm, solid ground will they be able 
later to render their best efforts in 
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leading others to the heights of per- 
fection. 


These sentences are taken from the 
Introduction with which Father Simon- 
eaux prefaces his work, Spiritual Guid- 
ance and the Varieties of Character. 
His own analysis of the volume enables 
us to grasp its purpose. In the first part 
of the work he gives a short summary 
of some of the traditional concepts of 
spiritual direction and then presents the 
background of his proposed research 
into it. He follows this with an analysis 
and an intepretation of the results ob- 
tained from a double questionnaire on 
character and spiritual direction. The 
fourth part of his study examines cer- 
tain confirmatory measures, and the 
final chapter gives a study of the atti- 
tude of each character towards spiritual 
direction as revealed in the statistical 
results and other responses made in the 
questionnaire. The author’s purpose is 
revealed in the hope that his work will 
be a contribution towards the psychol- 
ogy of spiritual direction. He warns us 
that the most important element of 
spiritual direction—the operation of 
grace in the soul—has been. by design, 
relegated to a secondary place for the 
purposes of this study. 

In his Preface to Father Simoneaux’s 
work, Father Andre Godin, S.J., pro- 
fessor of psychology and director of re- 
search in religious psychology at the 
International Center, Lumen Vitae, 
Brussels, tells us that some spiritual di- 
rectors will not feel equipped to follow 
the part of this work that exposes 
Father Simoneaux’s methodical analysis 
and the tables of correlation. He re- 
grets that neither Heymans nor Le- 
Senne, on whose work the present study 
is based, furnished us with a validly 
tested scale. Nor did Father Simon- 
eaux do this, but his conclusions will 
prove to be of great practical interest 
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and value. The latter’s questionnaire 
was administered to a group of 563 
seminarians, consisting of philosophers 
and theologians. As a result of Father 
Simoneaux’s patient research we now 
know something new about some of the 
psychological dispositions seminarians 
entertain about spiritual direction. He 
reached an adequate solution of the 
general question investigated, and there 
now exists positive and specific correla- 
tion between a diversity in character 
and certain dispositions toward spirit- 
ual direction. 

In LeSenne’s characterology there 
exist three basic traits in every charac- 
ter; they are emotionality, activity, and 
retention of impressions. The combina- 
tion of these three basic traits and/or 
their opposites constitute eight different 
characters: the Passionate, the Chol- 
eric, the Sentimental, the Nervous, the 
Phlegmatic, the Sanguine, the Apa- 
thetic, and the Amorphic. The historic 
examples of these eight different charac- 
ters are, respectively, Napoleon, Dan- 
ton, Amiel, Byron, Kant, Bacon, Louis 
XVI, and Louis XV. The author ex- 
plains that he has accepted this charac- 
ter classification, but he admits that the 
best treatise on characterology is yet 
to be written. Even if not the most 
scientific, LeSenne’s  characterology 
“does seem the most useful and prac- 
tical up to the present time as far as 
educational and pastoral work is con- 
cerned.” 

The full text of the questionnaire, on 
the results of which Simoneaux bases 
his findings, is given as Appendix 7. 
It consists of four parts: 1) Questions 
on Spiritual Direction in General. 
Through a series of sixteen questions or 
items the student is led to declare his 
view of the value and content of spirit- 
ual direction. 2) Questions on the Pres- 
ent Status of the Subject’s Experience 
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with Spiritual Direction. Each of 
seven questions is divided into four 
sub-questions. Through these seven 
series of four questions each the student 
is instructed to examine himself indi- 
vidually on each question, and then in- 
dicate the degree of application of this 
question with his present experience. 
These twenty-eight questions are the 
major part of the questionnaire. As a 
sample we present the four sub-ques- 
tions of series 4: “Do you think that 
your Spiritual Director a. does not give 
you the opportunity to explain yourself 
as you would like? b. aims too high, 
asking too much of you? ec. demands 
too little of you? d. directs you accord- 
ing to an inexact image he forms of 
you?” 3) Questions on Character. 
Under this head, through a series of 
thirty questions, an attempt is made to 
determine the subject’s general disposi- 
tions and ordinary ways of acting in 
everyday life. The questions are purely 
psychological and exclude all moral 
preoccupation. 4) Auxiliary Questions. 
In these questions or items the stu- 
dent is asked to rate the three topics 
that have received the most importance 
in past spiritual directions, and the 
three he would like to see receive more 
importance in future directions. He is 
invited to add other subjects not con- 
tained in the list of thirteen if he thinks 
they merit listing. This final part of 
the questionnaire elicited many sug- 
gestions and remarks from the students. 
These the author has summarized in a 
separate chapter, “Spontaneous Re- 
marks Made by the Population.” 

In the general conclusion to his re- 
search Father Simoneaux stresses one 
important point for a spiritual director: 


The statistical results arrived at and 
the synthetic view of each character 
are but check-points for the director. 
They give him questions to ask him- 
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self when he faces the individual sub- 
ject in direction; they supply him 
with points of comparison. He should 
constantly remind himself that he is 
above all a director, one who points 
the way, and in matters spiritual. 


Paun EK. CAMPBELL 


“Cooperatores Ordinis Nostri”’ 


ORDINATION TO THE PrIESTHOOD. By 
John Bligh, 8.J. (Sheed and Ward, 
N. Y., 1957), pp. xv + 189. $3.00. 


“Agnoscite quod agitis; imitamini 
quod ‘tractatis,” we were all cautioned 
on the morning of our sacerdotal sacr- 
ing. Father Bligh’s splendid analysis 
of each detail—ceremonial act and 
prayer—of the ordination liturgy ought 
to revive our memory of this portion of 
the rite. This and much more is retold 
to us by Ordination to the Priesthood. 
Accordingly, this work is not limited in 
its appeal to the ordinand. It is in- 
tended for the ordinate as well, and I 
should recommend it in particular to 
priests in my own age-bracket who re- 
tain only dim memories of what the 
Bishop did to us when we were ordained. 
Father Bligh explains in his preface 
that the purpose he had in mind when he 
was gathering together the material for 
his book was to make less difficult our 
task of understanding a ritual which is 
highly complicated and which directs 
our minds to a field of study “notorious 
for its pitfalls.” I am sure no one who 
appreciates the dogmatic which under- 
lies the Sacrament of Holy Orders will 
gainsay that. 

In conjunction with Ordination to the 
Priesthood one might profitably read 
the conclusions expressed by another 
British priest, Father Brosnan, in The 
Bishop and the Presbyter (Catholic 
Printing Company of Farnworth, Long- 
causeway, Farnworth, Lancaster, Eng- 
land, 1957). Contrary opinions, one 
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probable and the other more probable, 
on certain dogmatic points are ex- 
plained. Father Brosnan would not be 
in agreement, I fear, with Father Bligh 
in the latter’s contention that “it is 
better to admit that a simple priest can, 
by Papal Indult, confer the sacrament 
of Orders.” The former writer would 
contend that this is in no way the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. 

Each priest investigates the historical 
context of the controverted Decree for 
the Armenians of Eugene IV and, in 
view of Pius XII’s Constitution of 1947 
(governing the matter and form of 
Orders), each author reaches about the 
same conclusion: that its exegesis for 
centuries has provided a_ theological 
holiday for scholars of every complex- 
ion. 

You will quite agree with Father 
Bligh’s reasonable conclusion about the 
practical importance of the laying-on- 
of-hands when the sacerdotal character 
is impressed: 


It seems better to say that the laying- 
on-of-hands simply serves to desig- 
nate the precise persons upon whom 
the blessing of ordination is being 
called down, and to express the will 
of the bishop that they should receive 
it . . . it simply designates who is to 
receive the blessing; the exact nature 
of the blessing is specified by the 
words of the form. 


The “Preface of Consecration” will 
always invite especial consideration, 
containing, as it does, the forma which 
determines the materia. Those who 
read Father Bligh’s fine analysis of this 
Preface will congratulate him for the 
care he took to point out its many 
wondrous details of composition. Not 
even the deliberate chiasm eluded the 
eye of the author, i.c., per quem pro- 
fictunt universa, per quem cuncta fir- 
mantur. 

Somewhat jocosely Father Bligh ex- 
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emplifies the British genius for com- 
promise by pointing to a rubric in the 
Pontificals used once at York and 
Exeter. These books legislate a mixture 
of two oils for the annointing, and not 
one or the other as required by other 
medieval Pontificals. Then, too, priests 
(and ordinands) who are curious about 
the rubric of the folded chasuble will 
find satisfaction in the interesting ex- 
planation given by the author on page 
162. And, once more, ordinands and 
ordinates will be delighted with his 
clarification of a popular misunder- 
standing which many of us still attach 
to the intentions satisfied by three Vo- 
tive Masses which the levite must cele- 
brate following his ordination. Page 
178 clarifies this misunderstanding, and 
page 179, in a footnote, quotes a curious, 
but probable, opinion of Capello on this 
matter. 

We do not hesitate to express our 
personal conviction that Ordination to 
the Priesthood may be profitably read 
by ordinands, ordinates, and even in- 
tellectuals among the laity. There is 
nothing complicated or labored in the 
author’s presentation of his research. 
On the contrary, it is a fascinating vol- 
ume judged from any angle from which 
he discusses the question. 

Priests who on occasion yield to the 
temptation of re-investigating the char- 
acter of the sacerdotal vocation, and 
bishops too, especially after a service of 
years, will do well to meditate upon the 
promise which they all made when they 
knelt before the ordaining prelate. Our 
“T so promise” was our answer to this 
question: Promittis Praelato ordinario 
tuo pro tempore existenti reverentiam et 
obedientiam? (italics added). Father 
Bligh has this commentary to make: 


The promise of obedience is a par- 
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ticularly moving ceremony when the 
new priest makes the promise to the 
bishop of his own diocese; he promises 
to work with the bishop until the 
bishop’s death, and after that with 
his suecessors, for the good of his 
diocese and the salvation of souls en- 
trusted to the bishop’s charge. A 
close bond of reverence, affection, 
gratitude, and mutual confidence is 
tied between the new priest and the 
bishop who is in a special sense his 
“father in Christ.” When an exempt 
religious, e.g., an Oblate of Mary Im- 
maculate, makes the promise and the 
bishop receives it on behalf of “the 
prelate who is his ordinary for the 
time being,” it is not quite the same; 
but even so it is a moment of deep 
emotion: the new priest knows that 
by becoming an “assistant of the 
episcopal order” he has put his life at 
the disposal of the Church’s bishops, 
whether directly or through his re- 
ligious superiors, and the bishop, look- 
ing down at the young man kneeling 
before him, knows that the work of 
Christ will go on, when he himself is 
dead. 


So it is that the ordaining prelate 
does not hesitate to address to the ordi- 
nate kneeling before him the sublime 
words of all the ancient Pontificals: 
“Tam non dicam vos servos, sed amicos 
meos . . . cooperatores Ordinis nostri.” 

Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Dehumanizing the Individual 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN. By William 
H. Whyte, Jr. (Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1957), pp. 429. $5.00. 
This dissection of man’s surrender of 

his individuality is an apocalyptically 

important work. It prophesies the de- 
humanization of man to an extent which 
no pagan civilization could accomplish. 

It was in January, 1956, shortly be- 
for this book was published that the 

Catholie Church underwent a typically 

organizational analysis by the Ameri- 
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can Institute of Management. Two 
warning signals came out of that anal- 
ysis: less important was the high score 
for the Church; more dismaying was 
the enthusiam with which the report 
was accepted in some circles. 

There is no reason, necessarily, to be 
ashamed of poor management. But it 
is a sad commentary if such is mistaken 
for the metaphysic of group, especially 
a church. Mr. Whyte’s book proves 
that organizationalism is becoming the 
metaphysic of modern society. 

Secondly, it was disturbing that the 
Church rated 1,000 out of 1,000 for 
social function, and something less in 
other categories, including effectiveness 
of leadership. The organization mind, 
which gives credence to such a survey, 
would see nothing wrong in having 
leadership and growth of facilities rate 
less than social function—for the organ- 
ization mind worships sociality in all its 
aspects. It adulates neighborliness, 
without a thought that such can easily 
be nosiness; it respects gregariousness, 
without consideration that such may in- 
hibit both sanctity and creativity. The 
idea that some persons may prefer a 
book to a parish meeting is heretical in 
certain circles—proof indeed that The 
Organization Man deserves digesting by 
many pastors. 

Clearly, Catholics must hold that 
eadership is more important than social 
function: Peter does not depend upon 
acceptance other than that already 
given by Christ; equally so, spread of 
the Faith is more important than spread 
of a social apostolate. It is not desir- 
able for Catholics to be slaves of any 
sort; but it is better to be a Catholic 
slave than a pagan freeman. The idea 
that men may be reached through their 
stomachs is dispelled by history, in 
which the well-fed generally had to 
sacrifice well-being in order to follow 
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the Christ who promised heaven. 

We write the above to show the im- 
portance of Mr. Whyte’s thesis. Events 
have already proved the book prophetic. 
In a section on the “bureaucratiza- 
tion of ‘the Scientist,” the author states 
that bureaucratization is not itself the 
central problem. “The central problem 
is the acceptance of it.” Russia’s spec- 
tacular scientific achievements prove 
that modern scientists have not only ac- 
cepted the worst sort of bureaucracy, | 
but have luxuriated in it. We are fac- 
ing the age of the scientist rather than, 
for example, that of the poet, because 
scientists fit easily into the organiza- 
tional niche. The pure scientist can 
produce for an atheistic master appar- 
ently as well as he can for some bour- 
geois incentive. 

The highly vocal mouthings of certain 
scientists (such as the late Albert Ein- 
stein) about individual liberty were 
only to hide the fact that many of their 
confreres are as comfortable in a regime 
of totalitarianism as in that of freedom. 
The reason is that materialism is an or- 
ganizational philosophy. 

It is this tragie acceptance of a dead- 
ening organizationalism, so fully 
vealed by this book, that is terrifying. 
The acceptance is apparent in Catholic 
circles. This reviewer knows of one 
ease in which pupils for a Catholic 
school are picked upon the basis of 
their parents’ participation in parish 
groups (viz., the Catholic Family Move- 
ment). The present insistence of some 
Catholie writers that there is some link 
between a person’s orthodoxy and his 
gregariousness is proof enough. 

We wonder, however, if the enthusi- 
asm Mr. Whyte describes among young 
Catholies for a “socially useful Church” 
is not the result of a misplacement of 
values by certain Catholic intellectuals. 
We do not believe the ferment is from 
the ranks, FRANK Morriss 
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English and Irish Publications 


Dom Aelrea Watkin, monk of Down- 
side, has written what might well be 
called a “first-aid manual for the de- 
pressed,” entitled The Heart of the 
World, published by Burns, Oates. It 
is concerned with the Sacred Heart 
which the author describes as a perfect 
dedication to the person of Christ the 
Redeemer. Priests will be particularly 
grateful for this book. 

From Brown and Nolan in Dublin 
we have a reprint of Nouet’s Medita- 
tions on the Life of Our Lord, revised 
and condensed. It will be particularly 
useful for reading aloud in community. 
Young religious will find this new ver- 
sion far less tedious, verbose and diffuse 
than the former edition. 

Mission to Paradise by Kenneth M. 
King has been published by Burns, 
Oates. It is the story of the early days 
of the missions in California. Fr. 
Junipero Serra is, of course, the central 
character in the development of the 
Church there. There is a_ certain 
naivete about some of the writing, but 
it is at least readable and informative. 

The Agony of Jesus by Padre Pio of 
Pietrelcina is a small book of medita- 
tion on the Passion of Christ, with a 
biographical sketch of the author. 
Clonmore and Reynolds published this 
work. 

The secular Harvill Press has pub- 
lished Ragman’s City by Boris Simon, 
the story of the development of 
Emmaus, the great work undertaken by 
the Abbé Pierre. It is hard for us 
living in England and America to real- 
ize the extent of the poverty of Paris 
where beggars sleep on the doorsteps, 
in tunnels and on underground ventila- 
tors. This is a startling book, easy to 
read, always a challenge. 

Scientific Humanism and Christian 
Thought by D. Dubarle, O.P., published 
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by Blackfriars, suffers from a bad 
translation. Apart from that handicap, 
it is for the most part rather heavy 
going. The author is not concerned with 
humanism as a revolt against religious 
authority but wishes to recall some of 
the recent advances in knowledge and 
technique. He emphasizes not only 
the benefits they have brought with 
them, but also the misery some of them 
have inflicted on our race. 

Canon McCarthy has published 126 
of his famous questions and answers 
from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
through Browne and Nolan under the 
title Problems in Theology: The Sacra- 
ments. There is little need for us to 
emphasize the value of this work, but 
we cannot help reflecting that there is 
room for pruning here and there, es- 
pecially in the questions. The volume 
would be enhanced in usefulness by an 
index drawn up with a view to quick 
reference. Seminarians as well as 
priests will find this a most useful vol- 
ume. Another of the same series is 
Problems in Canon Law by Dr. William 
Conway. In this case there is an ex- 
cellent index. 

From Challoner Publications we have 
The Sacraments Are Ours by H. Tardiu, 
a small, serious, studious work which 
presents doctrine from the standpoint 
of the liturgist. An excellent book for 
converts who will learn from it how, 
through the sacraments, the liturgical 
life is generated and maintained. 

A small booklet by Dr. John Ryan, 
called Medical Aspects of Marriage, 
has come from Clonmore and Reynolds. 
One would not commend it as wholly 
perfect, but priests may care to recom- 
mend it to those who are preparing for 
marriage. It might have been better 
if serious morbid conditions had been 
dealt with under the two headings, 
hereditary and non-hereditary. 

The Myth of the Aumbry by S. J. P. 
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van Dijk and J. Hazelden Walker has 
just been issued by Burns, Oates. It is 
concerned with the way in which the 
Holy Eucharist was celebrated, handled 
and reserved, links the fourth century 
holy sepulchre in Jerusalem with the 
various vessels of reservation, studies 
especially the Aumbry (the fixed 
eucharistic cupboard in the church wall) 
and finally disposes of the theories 
propunded by the late Gregory Dix, 
the Anglican Benedictine. 

Romano Guardini is in the lists of 
Burns, Oates again with Prayer in 
Practice, an excellent, helpful study 
of how, through prayer, to attain union 
with God. Far less verbose than many 
of the same author’s writings, it is at 
the same time mature and sympathetic. 
Most people, clergy, religious, laity, 
will find much that is helpful in these 
pages. 

From Longmans comes another of Fr. 
Martindale’s Scripture Manuals, his in- 
troduction and commentary on The 
Gospel according to St. Luke. The 
series is intended for intelligent youth. 
Generally it is most satisfactory, but 
we have to admit that when we con- 
sulted the present volume on one or 
two difficult texts we were unsatisfied. 

Sands has reprinted and enlarged Fr. 
Etienne Robo’s Two Portraits of St. 
Teresa of Lisieux, a book which was 
very coldly welcomed in many quarters. 
The author has undoubtedly “got some- 
thing,” but he ruins his case by his ag- 
gressive manner. His contention is 
that the Little Flower suffered from a 
serious neurosis and that her sanctity 
consisted essentially in conquering it. 
In this new edition Fr. Robo makes use 
of the new edition of the Saint’s auto- 
biography. 

Francis J. Riptey, C.M:S. 
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The Struggle for Youth 


T... age-old illusion of man is that he can somehow make earth into 
heaven if only he tries hard enough. Deep, deep in the tainted hearts of Eve’s progeny 
has ever whispered a voice (an echo of the serpent’s)—“You are made to be happy and 
that final end can be achieved through your own powers.” It is our—and the angels’— 
first temptation. 

We priests in the confessional are witnesses to the success of that fatal invitation to 
create Paradise. The eyes are opened only after the fruit is tasted. Man learns from 
history (even from his personal history) that man learns nothing from history, and so 
the surrender of the spirit to matter goes on. 

It seems especially congenial to the temper of our times to place unlimited confidence 
in the omnipotence of science. Man of the Western world, largely living on the deposit 
of Christian culture left him by his forebears, is still capable of feeling the twinge of 
something wrong when he chooses to ignore the spirit in favor of matter. He yet senses 
that he does not live by bread alone, but that awareness is vulnerable. 

Recently a symposium of topflight scientists met in New York City. The group in- 
cluded two Nobel Prize winners. They assured us that the next one hundred years will 
be our best. How so? Well, for example, we'll be able to control the size, shape and 
function of our body and talk by mind without moving our lips. Never shall we know 
mental or emotional sickness, because pills will heal the ills of man’s soul. The work- 
week will be four to eight hours long. Parents will choose the sex of their children and 
decide whether they want twins, triplets or just one. No one will be hungry. Ailing 
or aged persons will have diseased or damaged organs replaced by a spare part bank. 
The only thing they did not promise is immortality. 

By remarkable coincidence, at almost the very hour when the masters of matter were 
painting the future in rosy colors, thanks to the prowess of their technology, Pius XII, 
the master of the spirit, was warning the world against trusting its happiness to a pros- 
perity promised by “an exclusively materialistic technology.” Man’s only salvation lies 
in the hope offered by a “renewed supremacy of the spirit,” said the Pope. 

To whom is materialism appealing most urgently? To youth, of course, for tomorrow 
is theirs and tomorrow will be largely what they want to make it. Communism knows 
that. Said a recent edition of the Soviet’s Science and Life: “The anti-religious cam- 
paign should devote special attention to young people. Apart from creating the mate- 
rial conditions necessary to have religion vanish, the Communist party has worked tire- 
lessly to employ skillfully these conditions to combat religious superstition.” 

The theme of the recent National Roman Catholic Youth Confer- 
ence, held in Philadelphia, was fittingly: “Self-Disciplined Youth: 
America’s Strength.” As priests, we know full well the supreme 
importance of achieving the allegiance of youthful minds to 
the truths of faith. We also know that it is a battle that 
can never cease because it is a battle that is never won. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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$150,000, etc., are needed almost immedi- 


ately. I would like to have a repre- 


sentative call to explain the 


| INCREASED WEEKLY = Ze yield ieaentes 
= — INCOME PLAN obligation inedeed. ™ oe 


Designed for parishes who would prefer to 
meet their extraordinary financial needs 
through an increased weekly collection 
which eliminates the need for a major fund- 
raising campaign 


ee ee OO ee ee ee ee ee oe 





! For further information FILL OUT COUPON—MAIL TODAY! 
' F | A ‘ | 312 E. Wisc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
oley Associates, INC. Professional Bldg., Roch., 4, N. Y. 
i TN, os on dbo OREO OREO S IRE eee 
i NN oid ag i hare he ee WH eS pa ee eae ae 
j sani 55 sc ere atl core, BX ge ea ee err 
Pi... cbs tenaanea eae rae ee 
{ | For the convenience of Pastors: For parishes who cannot presently afford to engage 
’ our services, especially newly established parishes, ask about our new Deferred Pay- 
t ment Plan. 
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PROFESSIONAL BUILDING ROCHESTER, N. Y. BA. 5-2664 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE: - 312 EAST WISCONSIN 





ORGANIZED EXCLUSIVELY TO AID CATHOLIC FUND RAISING PROJECTS 








ae @ HOPE 


for every Catholic Home 
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: Blessed Candle speaks eloquently 
of faith, courage and a willingness to 
cooperate with the Will of God. Its 
contemplation sustains the Catholic 
household in time of trouble, danger or 
supplication. Yet, far too few families 
have Blessed Candles. To help you place 
these candles in parishioners’ homes, 
Will & Baumer offers a convenient 
self-service dispenser for two-candle 


packets. Placed in your church vestibule 











on Sundays, the Will & Baumer dispenser 
Will & Baumer Blessed 
Candles are made of 51% 
pure beeswax. and a ready source. 


serves as an excellent reminder 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. ESTABLISHED 1855 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
BOSTON © NEWYORK © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © MONTREAL 





